THE VIGIL FOR LIFE AT THE CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 


Guardian photo by Ro ert Joyce 


These are children of members of .the Society of Friends who maintained a 

silent vigil outside the U.S. Army recruiting station in New York’s Times Square 

through the Easter week end. It was the Quakers first public demonstration since 
World War II. 


PHOUMA OR BOUN OUM? 





Laos crisis eased, but U. S. 


puppets remain an obstacle 


By Kumar Goshal 
HE INTERNATIONAL fever 


chart 

registered a decline in temperature 
appropriately on Easter week end. On 
March 28 a SEATO communique on Laos 
indicated that U.S. Secy. of State Dean 
Rusk had failed to push America’s West- 
ern allies to the brink. On April 2 a calm 
and reasoned Soviet reply to the British 
proposals of March 23 for Laos was pub- 
lished. 

But Washington’s reaction to the So- 
viet reply left the future of Laos still un- 
certain. Taken together with the continu- 
ing U.S. policy toward such countries as 
Cuba and the Congo, this reaction fore- 
cast further roadblocks to a real relaxa- 
tion of tensions. 


WHAT IT SAID: The SEATO commu- 
nique at the close of the Council of Min- 
isters meeting in Bangkok said that if 
peaceful means to achieve an independent 
and neutral Laos failed, members of the 
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alliance were prepared, “within the terms 
of the treaty, to take whatever action 
may be appropriate in the circumstances.” 
This was a far cry from the threat of 
instant military action which Rusk 
sought if the Pathet Lao did not stop 
fighting and start negotiating. 

Britain had sought Soviet support for 
an immediate cease-iire in Laos, followed 
by the reestablishment of the India-Can- 


‘ ada-Poland commission set up by the 


1954 Geneva conference on Indochina. 
London had proposed that after the 
three-nation commission had verified the 
cease-fire and the Laotian leaders had 
formed a neutral, coalition government, 
a 14-nation conference—including China 
and all other interested countries— 
should work out a permanent status for 
Laos. However, if the Laotians failed to 
form such a government before the con- 
ference met, Britain said the Laotians 
would not be represented at the confer- 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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WORLD-WIDE DEMONSTRATIONS 





Peace actions mark 
Easter week end 
from coast to coust 


By Robert E. Light 


OTHER NATURE did her best to 

discourage children of peace from 
demonstrating during Easter, but thou- 
sands across the country braved rain, 
sleet and heavy gusts to stage walks, 
vigils and rallies. Peace demonstrations 
also were held in Europe and Canada. 
What started in Britain as a lonesome 
cry by a handful of pacifists marching 
from Aldermaston to London three years 
ago has become an annual international 
event, to be ended only when the plough- 
shares have buried the swords. 

More persons participated in the US. 
during Easter week end than in any 
other nation-wide peace demonstration 
since World War II. If there were gray- 
beards to take bows from the daises, the 
kudos clearly belonged to the young. 
They were the body and soul of each 
demonstration—and the hope. In some 
cities students spent their Easter recess 
in week-long marches. Elsewhere they 
dominated the audiences. A guard at the 
United Nations commented as marchers 
went by: “Isn’t that as it should be? 
They have co fight the wars.” 

New York City was the scene of three 
demonstrations, reflecting in part a split 
in the peace ranks as well as varying ap- 
proaches to disarmament. 


TIMES SQUARE VIGIL: Around the 
Armed Forces recruiting station on the 
traffic island in Times Square, 284 mem- 
bers and supporters of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends (Quakers) maintained a 
continuous vigil from 4 p.m. March 31 to 
10 a.m. April 2. Resisting sleet, rain and 
30-mile-an-hour winds, the Quakers 
stood in silence in two-hour shifts hold- 
ing placards reading, “Resist Tyranny 
With Non-Violence,” “Force May Sub- 
due, But Love Gains” and “We Utterly 
Reject All War.” 


SANE WALK: The largest demonstra- 
tion was sponsored by the New York, 
New Jersey and Student SANE commit- 
tees. Three hundred persons set out on 
a walk on March 25 at McGuire Air Force 
Base in New Jersey. They arrived in New 
York on April 1. 


At 9 a.m. the marchers were met at 
George Washington bridge by several 
hundred persons and together they set 
out for the United Nations, seven miles 
away. Others fell into ranks on the way. 
The walk vassed through Columbus Circle 
down Broadway to Times Square, where 
a brotherly cheer went up for the Quak- 
ers. The line arrived at the UN at 2:30. 

Some 5,000 persons participated. Sleet 
and rain knocked out the baby carriage 
brigades and some of the elderly. Young 
people predominated in the march and 
their enthusiasm made up for the less 
hearty who were held back by the rain. 


RALLY HELD: An outdoor rally near the 
UN heard SANE national co-chairman 
Clarence Pickett, Dr. Hugh Wolfe, Rev. 
Donald Harrington, Rev. John Bennett, 
Student SANE chairman David Dubnow 
and Republican City Councilman Stanley 
Isaacs, who urged the U.S. to end its 
opposition to seating the People’s Re- 
public of China in the UN. 


Messages of support were read from 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, Walter Reuther, Gov. Robert 
Meyner of New Jersey and Sen. Harri- 
son A, Williams D-N.J.). 


But the hero of the crowd was Pete 
Seeger, who arrived with banjo. To the 
chant, “We want Seeger,” he climbed 


atop a truck and led the group singing 
of “Roll On,” a song about the dangers 
of nuclear war. Seeger had been convict- 
ed of contempt of Congress three days 
earlier for having refused to cooperate 
with the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 
(Continued on Page 3) 





RABID RACISTS INTIMIDATE WHITES TOO 





In Mississipni: Clubs and dogs used against Negroes 


By Joanne Grant 


ISSISSIPPI, the staunchest strong- 
hold of segregation, lived up to its 
reputation for violence once again on 
March 29 when policemen swung their 
clubs and turned snarlJing police dogs on 
a group of Negroes. The Negroes were 
applauding nine sit-in demonstrators on 
trial for seeking to use the Jackson, Miss., 
‘hite only” public library in the state’s 
iirst sit-in demonstration. 

Space reserved for Negroes on one side 
of the municipal court room was filled 
40 minutes before the trial began. More 
than 100 Negroes who were turned away 
stood across the street. When those on 


the outside began to applaud the nine 
demonstrators, a policeman yelled: 
“Move ’em out.” Police waded into the 
crowd swinging their clubs. Several were 
struck, at least one was bitten by a dog 
and one Negro was severely beaten by a 
white man who was arrested on an as- 
sault and battery charge. 


The next day the Justice Dept. an- 
nounced it was investigating the inci- 
dent. Medgar Evers, state NAACP field 
representatfive, charged that women and 
children were beaten unmercifully and 
that law enforcement officers were “them- 
selves committing the violence against 
Negro citizens.” 


| 
Burke Marshall, new assistant Attore 
ney General in charge of the Justice 
Dept’s Civil Rights Division, said: “I 
have Mr. Ever’s story. I’m trying to find 
out if it’s true. If it is, it’s a disgrace. 
I may say, though, that I’ve been told 
by local authorities that the instructions 
to the police were not to use force.” 


HOW IT BEGAN: On March 27 nine stu- 
dents of Tougaloo Southern Christian 
College walked into the library, took seats 
at tables and began to read. One asked 
a library worker about a book and re- 
ceived a courteous reply. Only a few 
whites were in the library and they ige 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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No memorial 


BURBANK, CALIF. 

Is April 12, the day Roosevelt 
died, a memorial day at the 
White House? No! It is the day 
Mr. Kennedy arranged to con- 


fer with Adenauer. What a 
cheering thought to Nazis. 
John Manning 


Cheers for Russell 


CLAYTON, OHIO 

Thanks for the Spectator col- 
umn on civil disobedience by 
Bertrand Russell. That answered 
an age-old question in my mind. 
How he teaches, with kindness 
and warmth! You can feel his 
love for humans, the simplicity 
of Walt Whitman. I perk up a 
little with hope reading Ber- 
trand Russell; he out-thinks the 
self-thinking smart crooks. Bless 
his heart. Carl T. Wagner 


Freedom AFTER speech 
SANTA ANA, CALIF. 

I am highly disturbed at what 
my ninth grade civics teacher, 
and for that matter everyone 
else in the class, repeats (in ef- 
fect): “We are good and They 
are bad. How awful Castro and 
Khrushchev are!” People’s minds 
are so twisted to this that it is 
an awful chore to talk “the 
other way” to them. Our choice 
is to be “either quiet or conser- 
vative.” 

From what I have heard of 
those brave souls, and they have 
to be brave clear down to their 
soles, who have spoken out, you 
have freedom of speech, but that 
doesn’t cover what happens 
“post - speech:” house - burning, 
blacklisting, jailing, beating, 
subpenaing, etc., because those 
happen after you have had free- 
dom of speech. 

Merle E. Janes 


Sensible suffrage control 
CORAL GABLES, FLA. 

White House press officer 
Lincoln White seems confident 
that free elections in Cuba 
would result in the ousting of 
Castro. I am inclined to agree 
with him provided that the State 
Dept. can get the Kennedy boys 
to share their know-how on elec- 
tion procedure with the Right 
People down there. 

It would be especially helpful 
if the two renowned authors of 
the Cape Cod Clan could be in- 
duced to collaborate on some- 
thing like a New Primer on Sen- 
sible Suffrage Control, with a 
possible foreword by the Mayor 


of Chicago. 
Edward Schindeler 


Federal aid & jimcrow 
BRONX, N.Y. 

I have sent the following let- 
ter to Rep. Adam Clayton Pow- 
ell, chairman of the House La- 
bor and Education Committee: 








Ten Years Ago in the Guardian 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


On Jan. 18 a space scientist, 
Dandridge M. Cole, proposed 
to an annual meeting of the 
American Astronautical So- 
ciety in Dallas, Texas, the es- 
tablishment of undersea col- 
onies in order to survive a 
nuclear war ... Cole proposed 
having a pressurized sphere 
around 30 or 40 feet in dia- 
meter made of transparent 
plastic or of steel with many 
windows. 

—Awake, March 8 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 
W. M., Bergen, N.D. 











The New York Times of Feb. 
21 reported that you contem- 
plate offering an anti-segrega- 
tion rider to the Administra- 
tion’s plan for Federal aid to 
public education. 

As a native white from the 
South I urge you to use all your 
power to prevent the spending 
of any Federal funds for the 
support of segregated schools or 
colleges. 

I was born, bred and educated 
in the South (North Carolina), 
and still have strong family ties 
there. I feel certain that the big 
majority of the white citizens of 
the South would support a 
forthright enforcement of the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954. 

The hesitation, equivocation 
and the timidity of the Federal 
government in regard to the 
Court’s decision has encouraged 
the most reactionary elements 
in the South to foment rebellion 
against the Federal enforcement 
of any law they do not like. 

In this year of the brazen cel- 
ebration of the birth of the Con- 
federacy the Southerners need to 
be told that they lost the war at 
Appomattox Court House on 
April 9, 1865; and that, as a re- 
sult, the 13¢h, 14th, and 15th 
amendments were added to the 
Constitution. They need to be 
told that these amendments 
gave the Negro American cit- 
izenship. 

As a loyal Southern white I 
strongly advocate a forthright 
enforcement of the 13th, 14th 
and 15th amendments, including 
the use of Federal troops if ne- 
cessary, and including the en- 
forcement of the penalties pro- 
vided for in the amendments on 
the states that refuse to com- 
ply with the Constitution. 

The inauguration of such a 
bold and vigorous policy by the 
Kennedy Administration would 
have the strong support of Negro 
citizens of the South and of the 
rest of the ration; and would 
have the support of the big ma- 
jority, I believe, of the honest 
and sane white citizens of the 
South. 

The Civil Rights Commission 
has pointed out the contradic- 
tion in the use of Federal funds 
to support segregated schools 
and colleges. Your Committee 
has the opportunity and the ob- 
ligation boldly to put this issue 
squarely to the people. 

Secy. Ribicotf’s suggestion that 
desegregation of the schools is a 





HE UNIVERSITY of California at one time was rated as one of 
the nation’s best institutions of higher learning. Fourteen months 


ago its Board of Regents ordered its educators to sign a special non- 
communist loyalty oath as a condition of employment; since then 
the school’s standing has declined sharply. Gone were 110 scholars, 
many of them at the top of their professions. Twenty-six were dis- 
missed for refusal to sign the oath, 37 resigned, 47 refused to accept 
appointments. A total of 55 courses had to be dropped. More than 
1,200 leading members of the academic world publicly protested the 
oath requirement; 20 professional societies and groups condemned 
the oath., 

Of the 26 dismissed, 18 appealed the ruling. Last week the Third 
District Court of Appeals reached a unanimous decision: the oath 
is unconstitutional, the dismissed educators must be reinstated... 

An attorney for the regents “assumed” an appeal would be taken 
to the State Supreme Court. The regent who led the fight for the 
special oath had no comment. 

R —Froni the National Guardian, April 11, 1951 
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side-issue, and should not be al- 
lowed to block Federal aid to the 
schools, is only a part of the in- 
tolerable, timed equivocation 
which has produced the present 
dilemma. Such timid obstruction 
should be swept aside. The Dix- 
iecrats and their allies say that 
public education is itself only a 
side-issue to the segregation of 
the schools. Such arrogant defi- 
ance should be crushed. 

Charles J. Hendley 


Charles J. Hendley is a fore 
mer president of the Teachers 
Union—Ed. 


Daisy Ward, 1873-1960 
ARDSLEY, N.Y. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harry F. Ward 
met at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, whence they graduated in 
1897. Daisy went as a bride with 
Dr. Ward to his first Methodist 
church, the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Settlement, back of the 
stockyards in Chicago. 

All through the 61 years she 
was the wife of Dr. Ward, she 
stood with him, accompanying 
iim on his two trips to Russia, 
in 1924 and in 1931. She was al- 
ways active in the Methodist 
Church, and for many years was 
Sunday school superintendent in 
Englewood, N.J. 

She took part in the League 
of Women Shoppers in New 
York in the Thirties, where she 
engaged in picketing and once 
was arrested. As the arresting 
officer helped her into the paddy 
wagon, he said, “Mother, you 
ought not to be here!” 

We who knew her through 
these years remember seeing her 
motherly and smiling face at 
meetings. Now she has gone. 
Rich will be her Crown! 

Lee H. Ball 








Anthony 
“It’s a bomb!” 


Ahearn 


Appeal from Mexico 
MEXICO CITY 

I thank you very much for 
what you are doing to obtain my 
husband’s release, as well as the 
freedom of the others who have 
been in prison with him. I’ll al- 
ways be gratcful to you. 

The situation here in relation 
to Siqueiros’ case continues the 
same. The President seems to be 
deaf to the voices of the world 
that increase day by day asking 
the liberty of a man who has 
given only honor, fame and glory 
to his country. 

But in spite of the silence of 
our “authorities” we have to 
continue asking for the help of 
all those peop:e we know who are 
against injustice toward human 
beings. 

Please continue with your 
wonderful collaboration to ob- 
tain Siqueiros’ freedom. It is im- 
possible for a man like him to 
be in a place like that terrible 
jail, his heaith is no longer good, 
his murals continue unfinished 
at Chapultepec Castle. So ima- 
gine how I feel and how much 
help we need to obtain the liber- 
ty of Siqueiros. 

Angélica Arenal de Siqueiros 


Send ’em on 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Subscribers can remail the 
GUARDIAN when read to those 
they think might want it for on- 
ly a two-cent stamp as “Tran- 
sient—weekly newspaper” mark- 
ed on the wrapper. I am doing 
that and sending older issues 
to Friendship Liberal League, 
Thomas Paine Center, 5233 
North 5th St., Philadelphia 20, 
Pa. Veni Vidi 
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REPORT TO READERS 


For the love of Pete 


N° SINGER OF SONGS is dearer to the hearts of folk-loving 
America than Pete Seeger. And a good deal of the love good 
people have for Pete Seeger is that for all his singing years—on the 
picket lines of the organizing Thirties with the Talking Union Al- 
manacs through the radio-concert4recording successes of The Weav- 
ers in the Fifties—he has sung out for every cause he has found 
just and worthy. Still a gangling lad, to look at, tall as a beanstalk 
and skinny as the five-string banjo his nimble picking has brought 
back to nationwide popularity, he is now 42 and the head of a family 
that includes his wife, Toshi, and three youngsters, Tinya, 6, Mika, 
12, and Daniel, 14, They live in a rambling house they have been 
building with their own hands and skills high up on the east bank 
of the Hudson River in Dutchess County, N. Y. Pete has taken 
Johnny Appleseed as his model, planting instead in every fertile 
seedbed in the land the love of American folksay and peace and 
brotherhood. 


HIS IS PERTINENT now because unless a higher tribunal rules 

otherwise, Pete Seeger faces fines and imprisonment on ten 
counts of contempt of the House ~ommittee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. His conviction March 29 by a jury in Federal Court in New 
York on the ten charged counts dates back almost six years, to his 
appearance among some two dozen men and women of the enter- 
tainment world before the HUAC headed then as now by Rep. Fran- 
cis E. Walter (D-Pa.). 

At the Seeger trial last month Rep. Walter, testifying un- 
willingly as a defense witness, professed not to recall (or at least 
would not admit) that his investigation into the entertainment world 
was undertaken at the instigation of a McCarthy-style outfit called 
AWARE, directed by a lawyer, Godfrey Schmidt, bent on ferreting 
out alleged Reds in the entertainment field. 


OW AS A RESULT of the 1955 hearings, Pete Seeger and actors 

Elliot Sullivan and George Tyne were cited for contempt, in- 

dicted and finally ordered to trial this year. Sullivan and Tyne are 
still to be tried. 

In refusing to answer the questions which were the basis for 
the ten counts against him, Pete told the HUAC in 1955: 

“I decline to discuss, under compulsion, where I have sung, and 
who sang my songs, that I helped to write as well as sing them, and 
who else has sung with me, and the people I have known. 

“I love my country very deeply, and I greatly resent this impli- 
cation that because some of the places I have sung, and some of the 
people I have known, and some of my opinions, whether they are 
religious or philosophical—or I might be a vegetarian—makas me less 
of an American.” 

Last month on the eve of his trial, Pete Seeger recalled this 
statement (not troubling to mend its imperfections as all Congress- 
men do before their remarks are committed to print), at a unique 
press conference in New York. 

Using the runged back of a chair for strings for a first song, 
then trotting out his ancient banjo for two others, Pete sang to the 
reporters three songs he said the HUAC had been interested in back 
in 1955. The first was the Hammer Song, the second, Wasn’t That 
a Time?, both written by himself and Lee Hays, a fellow member of 
both The Almanacs and The Weavers. The third was the late, great 
Leadbelly’s Midnight Special. 

At the trial, which took only two days, Federal Judge Thomas 
F. Murphy bypassed the defense contention that the HUAC’s ques- 
tions had no legislative purpose and instructed the jury simply to 
“determine if his refusal to answer questions was deliberate and in- 
tentional.” Since Pete had made no bones about this point, the jury 
quickly found him guilty on all ten counts. The maximum penalty 
on each count is $1,000 fine and a year in jail. 


A® THE GUARDIAN went to press, we learned that Seeger had 
been sentenced to one year. The verdict will be appealed— 
and that will cost money. If everyone who has ever tapped a toe 
to a Pete Seeger song (and who hasn’t) were to mail, say, $1 to 
him today—simply Beacon, N. Y.—it would go a long way toward 
the cost. 

And if you’d like to wish him well in person, and are going to 
be anywhere near New York on April 21, Pete is going to be at the 
meeting of the New York Council to Abolish the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee at St. Nicholas Arena, 69 W. 66th St., along with 
Carl Braden and Frank Wilkinson, both now headed for jail for 
trying to put the HUAC out of business. 

That’s a Friday night; why not clear the decks for it now? 

—THE GUARDIAN 
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OR, SCHWARZ’S CRUSADERS IN ORANGE COUNTY, CALIF. 





Disneyland meets the ‘red menace’ head-on 


By Clancy Franks 
Special to the Guardian 


ANAHEIM, CALIF. 

A FEW STEPS from Disneyland, the 

children’s world of fantasy, Dr. Fred 

Schwarz’s Christian Anti-Communism 

Crusade set up a competing side-show, 

March 6 through 10, more fantastic and 
considerably less benign. 


With the cooperation of the Orange 
County Freedom Forum, Schwarz organ- 
ized a “school” at the Disneyland Hotel, 
where professional anti-communists and 
right-wing fanatics preached a dogma 
reminiscent of the late Sen. Joe Mc- 
Carthy. About 12,000 persons heard the 
lectures, including about 9,000 junior and 
senior high school students excused from 
class and escorted by teachers. 

The “school” grossed about $20,000 in 
admissions plus the sale of books and the 
promise of future bookings for the “‘teach- 
ers.” But the pay-off for local reaction- 
aries was even greater. The “school” was 
the culmination of a six-month campaign 
to create a McCarthyite anti-liberal and 
anti-intellectual atmosphere. 


SRO AUDIENCES: Almost every night 
ex-Communists, including Matt Cvetic, 
Paul and Marian Miller, Kenneth Goff 
and Herbert Philbrick, who earn hand- 
some fees warning naive audiences of the 
“red menace,” invaded the county. 

In addition, these films were shown in 
school auditoriums, churches and in some 
movie theaters: Operation Abolition, a 
doctored version of the demonstrations 
against the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee hearings in San Francis- 
co last May; The Eieventh Command- 
ment, a drama based on alleged atroci- 
ties in China, photographed on Quemoy 
and Taiwan; and Communism on the 
Map, a political dissertation which cred- 
its “communists” with control or sub- 
stantial influence in all countries except 
the U.S., Switzerland, Taiwan and West 
Germany. 


THE EVANGELISTS: The activities had 
support from many local officials and 
were well publicized in the newspapers 
with supporting editorials. Cooperating 
in the campaign were the John Birch 
Society, Housewives Against Commu- 
nism, California Free Enterprise Assn. 
and Educational News Service. 

Schwarz’s Crusade describes itself as 
“evangelistic, educational and dedica- 
tional.” It is based in neighboring Long 
Beach, but it has supporters across the 
country. It distributes books, pamphlets, 
tape recordings and films and it main- 
tains a speakers bureau. It has held 
“schools” in Phoenix, Ariz., and Tyler, 
Tex. Others are plan»ed for St. Louis, 
Peoria and Miami. 

Curriculum at the Orange County 
“school” included: “Is Communism Con- 
stitutional?”; “The Role of Women Un- 
der Communism”; “Why Millionaires, 
College Professors and Ministers of Re- 
ligion Become Communists”; “Commu- 
nism, Psychiatry and Crime”; “The Nak- 
ed Communist”; “Cybernetic Warfare’; 
and “How to Debate with Communists 
and Fellow Travelers.” Faculty included 
among others: Schwarz, Robert C. Mor- 
ris, former chief counsel of the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee, now 
president of Dallas U.; FBI informer 
Herbert Philbrick; Capt. E. R. Barnes, 
district chaplain of the Eighth Naval 
District; W. Cleon Skousen, former Salt 
Lake City police chief, and Paul Terry, 
retired Navy commander. 


A BILLION PEOPLE: Schwarz warned 
of the Soviet plan to “destroy America” 
by numerical, military, economic, edu- 
eational and psychological encirclements 
and by internal demoralization. He cited 
as evidence of the “continuing commu- 
nist conquest” that the Communist Party 
had 17 members in 1903 and now domi- 
nates a billion persons. 

Skousen told his “students” that the 
U-2 flights over the U.S.S.R. were neces- 
sary because former President Eisen- 
hower had received word that the Rus- 
sians planned a sneak attack. He also 





said that Harry Hopkins sent atomic 
bomb “secrets” to Moscow in 1943 (two 
years before the U.S. developed the bomb) 
in a special plane also carrying “indus- 
trial secrets.” 

Philbrick said that U.S. Communists 
were engaged in ‘cybernetic warfare,” 
characterized by the deceptive use of 
words. He warned that “communists” use 
words like “friendship, peace or Amer- 
ican” in names of “front groups” to hide 
the true nature of these organizations. 


YOUTH DAY: In an interview in the 
Santa Ana Register (March 10), Phil- 
brick and Skousen endorsed the work of 
the John Birch Society, which is under 
attack for calling Eisenhower a card- 
carrying Communist. Philbrick said: 
“You'll find that many of these same 
people who are criticizing the John Birch 
Society are also criticizing other anti- 
communist movements . . . I do like and 
endorse the activities of the John Birch 
Society.” 

March 8 was designated as Youth Day 
and special sessions were held at La Pal- 
ma Stadium (capacity 7,500). Free tick- 
ets were distributed to school superin- 
tendents. Students were excused from 
class and chaperoned by teachers. Stu- 
dents who left the stadium before the 
end of the lectures had to give their 
names and schools to gate attendants. 

Dr. William Brashears, chairman of the 
Orange County Freedom Forum, said 
that the “school’s” success “exceeded all 
of our expectations.’ He said that plans 
were being made for a series of youth 


HERBERT PHILBRICK 
He carried the warning to Disneyland 


rallies featuring “noted anti-communist 
speakers.” He said: “This is just a small 
step in enlightening the people as to 
the communist threat in this country 
and in the world.” 


THE REASON WHY: Why all this in 
Orange County? 


Historically, the county has always 
been conservative. Even though it has a 
slight Democratic edge in voter registra- 
tion, it gave a majority of votes to Rich- 
ard Nixon at the last clection. It was one 

‘our counties in the state to vote for 
Right-to-Work law in the previous 
election. 

Such ugliness is paradoxical in this 
beautiful land. There are few lovelier 
spots on this earth than Laguna Beach, 
San Clemente and Corona Del Mar. Trav- 
el writers Richard Halliburton and Rich- 


ard Tregaskis both settled on Orange 
County as the place they most liked. 


LOOK WHO’S THERE: Spokesmen for 
reaction like it here too. Residents in- 
clude William Wheeler, chief invesigator 
for the Un-American Committee in 11 
western states; Rep. James B. Utt, one of 
the nation’s more reactionary legislators, 
and Tom Hoag Jr., chairman of the Cal- 
ifornia American Legion’s Anti-Subver- 
sive Activities Committee. 


Right wing organizations flourish, 
They are riding the crest of a wave of 
unrest and fear set off by the greatest 
population growth in the nation and the 
changeover from a feudal-type agricul- 
tural economy to an industrial economy. 

In 1940, four giant ranches accounted 
for more than 175,000 acres, or 34% of 
the county’s total land area. Agriculture, 
with its armies of pworly paid Mexican 
workers, was king. Today the orange 
groves which gave the county its name 
have given way to the electronics indus- 
try. The 1940 population was 134,000; 
today it is 773,000. 


SLOW LIBERAL GROWTH: Defense 
contracts constitute the main financial 
artery of the electronics industry. In ad- 
dition, the Federal government supports 
four military bases which pump $84,700,- 
000 into civilian and military payrolls, 
new construction materials and utility 
payments in 1960. One consequence: 
peace is not a popular conversation topic 
in many households. 

Despite these built-in supports for re- 
action, social change is occurring. More 
liberal minds brought here through the 
new industry gradually are exerting in- 
fluence. They are demanding more parks, 
better planning and better roads. The 
entrenched bureaucracy, a legacy of a 
century of feudal control, is outraged, 
confused—and afraid of the burgeoning 
demands. 

But the liberal growth is slow. Mass at- 
tacks on the few liberals in the com- 
munity are paying off. Currently there 
are 19 recall elections against city coun- 
cil and school board incumbents sched- 
uled for April 18. Thanks to the attacks, 
39 school trustee jobs out of 129 up for 
election are going begging. 


THE DVORMAN CASE: Two big contro- 
versies in the “anti-communist” ferment 
have fanned liberal fears that the county 
faces a resurgence of McCarthyism on a 
bigger scale than before. One case in- 
volves Joel] Dvorman, a local high school 
teacher for eight years, who is also a 
member of a board of trustees in another 
district where he resides: Last June, as 
a member of the county ACLU branch, 
Dvorman held a chapter meeting at his 
home at which Frank Wilkinson de- 
scribed the San Francisco riots. 


A non-ACLU member who attended 
the meeting wrote letters to the news- 
papers denouncing Dvorman as a “trai- 
tor.” One paper later retracted its print- 
ed story; a second deleted the term “trai- 
tor;” and 2 third refused to use it. : 

Others took up the hunt, “School 
Board Member Hosts Communist In His 
Home,” screamed a throwaway. Almost 
overnight, a Recall Dvorman Committee 
was set up. Last month, they filed enough 
signatures to place the matter on the 
ballot. 


SCARLET DOOR: Dvorman demanded 
a county hearing on the recall petition, 
arguing that ACLU membership does not 
constitute legal basis for such a drastic 
step. Anti-communist paranoia takes 
strange forms, Dvorman told a recent 
ACLU public meeting. His solid front 
door, painted a cheery scarlet, he said, 
has become an object of controversy 
since the meeting at his home. 

All of his listeners were not amused. 
A man who identified himself as a mem- 
ber of the John Birch Society shouted at 
him: “Are you a Communist? Do you 
defend the Communists . the people 
whuv want to kill us?” Others in the 
crowd took up the cry, interrupting 
Dvorman’s quiet scholarly recital. 
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The Dvorman recall group criticized 
his definition of education in a statement 
containing this phrase: “ . @ staunch 
advocate of the progressive education 
system which has consistantly [spelling 
their’s) turned out large numbers of 
semi-literate graduates who are unable 
to spell or read 4s 


THE BLACK FLAG: The other contro- 
versy arose over an outlaw student news- 
paper in one of the junior colleges. 
Three youths, fed up with the pap hand- 
ed them in the campus newspaper, The 
Hornet, started their own publication 
which they named The Black Flag, trade 
name of an insecticide used against hor- 
nets. 

What sent the rightwingers into a flag- 
waving frenzy was this paragraph on the 
Cuban revolution in a Black Flag editor- 
ial: “I cannot help but feel ashamed that 
we blue-blooded Americans are unable to 
see the essence of the Cuban aspirations, 
since the Star-Spangled flying banner is 
in front of our eyes and blurring our vis- 
ion. We are incapable of hearing the roar 
of the voice of history coming across 
from Cuba due to our National Anthem 
which is playing too loudly in our ears.” 

Legionnaires packed the next school 
board meeting. They polled each member 
of the board to disavow the Black Flag 
editorial. One by one, the board members 
repudiated the statement. 


NEWSPAPER FIRE: In such a “know- 
nothing” atmosphere, anti-intellectual- 
ism flourishes. One argument, for ex- 
ample, advanced against two principled 
liberals in one of the many school board 
hassles, was that they were not suitable 
board members since they were not rep- 
resentative of the community. The ex- 
pressed basis for the charge: they both 
held Ph.D, degrees. 


Newspapers in the county, save one, 
add flame to tinder-dry reaction. The 
worst is the Santa Ana Register owned 
by R. C. Hoiles, millionaire who also owns 
papers in Texas and Ohio. Hoiles, to 
quote a Time magazine profile, “thinks 
that Herbert Hoover and the National 
Association of Manufacturers are too 
leftish, churches are too socialistic; ma- 
jority rule should be abolished and s0 
should aid to Europe.” 


BRAIN WASHING: Here and there, bat- 
tered liberals are beginning to fight back. 
There are letters to the editors denounc- 
ing the hysteria. 

But the brainwashing goes on. A news- 
paper quoted a tanned, freckle-faced 10- 
year-old boy who had just emerged from 
a showing of one of the “anti-commu- 
nist” films: 

“Gee, I wish there was something I 
could do to fight communism.” 
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POLICE HELD THEIR DOG 


«8 


S ON SLACKENED LEASHES 





Younger ones escaped the teeth; the less nimble were bitten, clubbed 


Mississippi racists 


(Continued from Page 1) 

nored the Negroes. There was no sign of 
violence. A librarian called the police and 
six policemen rushed to the scene. The 
students ignored the chief of detectives 
who told them to get out. ‘“‘There’s a col- 
ored library on Mill St. You are welcome 
there,’ he said. 

When the Negroes continued to read 

they were arrested. When they were found 
guilty, fined $100 each and given 30-day 
suspended sentences, the judge said that 
though their conduct had been orderly it 
could have touched cff a breach of the 
peace. 
SPECIAL STATE: Mississippi has been 
the scene in the integration struggle of 
more violence than any other state. Ne- 
gro Misssissippians who attend sit-in 
meetings in other states are treated with 
admiration and given standing ovations. 
To be from Mississippi has special signi- 
ficance. 


To live in Mississippi is to live with 
special hazards—special primarily be- 
cause in most parts of the state Negroes 
outnumber the whites. Yet in most coun- 
ties registered Negro voters represent less 
than one per cent of those eligible. In 
1955, the year that young Emmett Till 
was murdered, three Negroes who tried 
to vote were shot. Fourteen Negroes who 
sought to vote in Bolivar county in 1956 
were stopped by guns. 


Whites in power in Mississippi are 
fighting hard to keep Negroes from vot- 
ing, and are engaged in a systematic cam- 
paign to drive them out of the state. 
Taking note of the chinks in the wall of 


the Solid South and the steadily shrink- 
ing area in which tocal segregation oper- 
ates, white Mississippians hope that a 
reduction in the Negro population suffi- 
cient to maintain power in white hands 
will be achieved before the Negro Mis- 
sissippian wins his right to vote. 

The White Citizens Council has called 
for the exodus of a half million Negroes 
by 1964. Two main means are being used 
to accomplish this: ‘1) threats of vio- 
lence and actual violence and (2) econo- 
mic pressure. Because of the threats, Mis- 
Sissippi Negroes have not been able to or- 
ganize as they have ia other states, and 





pressure is exerted successfully on indi- 
viduals. 


STATE FUNDS USED: The Citizens 
Council has received $60,000 in state 
funds since last July for a propaganda 
campaign. Many whites are disturbed by 
the Council's use of intimidation to keep 
whites in line; others object to the use 
of state funds. Four persons in Jackson 
are suing to block the allocation. 

The Council receives the funds through 
an appropriation of the State Sovereignty 
Commission set up by the legislators in 
1956 as a “watchdog agency to protect 
segregation.” But Earle Johnston Jr., 
its public relations director, said at a 
Commission meeting March 30 that it 
“also engaged in a detailed investigation 
program to build a file on persons whose 
utterances or actions indicate they should 
be watched with suspicion on future ra- 
cial attitudes.”’ The Commission has sub- 
poena powers and vderjury or contempt 
are punishable by law. 


A “TRAGIC TRUTH”: In a progress re- 
port the Commission said 228 investiga- 
tions had been conducted in 82 counties 
in the past nine months. “It is felt 
that many of these investigations have 
helped avert potentiai!ly serious incidents,” 
the report said. 

Seven out of 12 Commission members 
are members of the Citizens Council. 
Four, including Gov. Ross Barnett, are 
on the Council's board of directors. The 
editor of the Jackson State Times, Oliver 
Emmerich, wrote recently: “‘There is a 
growing belief in Mississippi that ‘witch 
hunting’ and ‘book burning’ procedures 
should be tolerated .. The tragic truth 
about this secret-police procedure is that 
it is advanced by well-meaning citizens.” 


SMEAR TECHNIQUE: An event which 
led to much criticism was the pinning 
of the integration label on a University 
of Mississippi student who is managing 
editor of the university newspaper. The 
student, Billy C. Barton, worked on the 
Atlanta Constitution, a liberal newspaper, 
last summer and the Council now seeks 
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STUDENTS: 


E’VE RECEIVED a highly encouraging response to our appeal 

for campus supporters, and this week more than 100 copies 
of the GUARDIAN will go out to students and faculty members on 
campuses from coast to coast, the majority of whom have probably 
never received the paper before. 


But we need more! In case you intended to answer our first message 
but didn’t, here’s a second opportunity. Let us send several con- 
secutive issues of the GUARDIAN to your campus colleagues and 
valued teachers. Or, let us send you a weekly bundle of five or ten 
copies to hand around to prospects. Just write: CAMPUS, National 
Guardian, 197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 


And again, just to make sure you don’t lay this request aside without 
acting on it, we'll send you your choice of one of these up-to-the- 
minute titles on Cuba FREE if you send your list, contact or bundle 
order to us by April 15. (1) Cuba, Anatomy of a Revolution, by Leo 
Huberman and Paul Sweezy; (2) Listen Yankee, by C. Wright Mills; 
(3) Reflections on the Cuban Revolution, by Paul Baran; or (4) the 
new Cuba, Hope of a Hemisphere, by Joseph North. Take your pick! 


Se OE OCCOCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCECCCCCCCCCCrr 


Thanks for your response, 
and let us hear from more 
of you soon... 
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to bar his election to the editorship of 
the school newspaper. 

In reply to a question put to Gov. Bar- 
nett about rumors about Barton, a letter 
came from the Council with a “confi- 
dential report” on Barton. The report 
said Barton had been chosen by a “mem- 
ber of the left-wing apparatus” (Ralph 
McGill, Atlanta Constitution publisher) 
for “advanced training,” and that Bar- 
ton had takén part in sit-in demonstra- 
tions in Atlanta. Barton denied all the 
reports and underwent a lie detector test 

The Council uses otner tactics to intim- 
idate both whites and Negroes. The Jack- 
son Council recently wrote to delinquent 
members asking them to reinstate their 
membership, free of dues, or return a 
statement saying: “Please drop my name 
from your membership rolls. I am not 
interested in maintaining segregation.’ 


THERE IS HOPE: But even in Mississip- 
pi there is proof that once the motivating 
power is out of the hands of the racists, 
basic humanity comes to the fore. This 
was demonstrated in two recent incidents 

Last December whites and Negroes 
joined together in en all-night battle 
to rescue a Negro worker trapped in a 


cistern. 
In March color lines disappeared in 
Hattiesburg when floods brought five 


days of destruction. A Negro woman said 
when it was over: “Whites of all ages 


came and sweated it out with us...I 
can tell you this, it’s something I won't 
forget.” 
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A BYSTANDER WITH A GUN 
He chased and beat a demonstrator 
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American Premiere! Sat., April 8! 
New Soviet Musical Comedy In Color 


THE TRAIN GOES TO KIEV 
SONGS — DANCES — BALLET 


Featuring the Kiev State Corps de 
Ballet and Chorus 


CAMEO 6th i = 6t. 


Contrib. $1. 


150 W. 34 St. 








This country was not built by men who were afraid 
and it will not be preserved by such men. Our Constitution, 
in unequivocal terms, gives the right to each of us to say 
what we think without fear of the power of the government. 

—Justice Hugo Black, 
dissenting in the Wilkinson case, Feb. 27, 1961 
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House Un-American Activities Committee 


Hear: Carl Braden 


First Amendment Defendants facing imprisonment for fight- 
ing HUAC, AND OTHERS 


Friday, April 21, 8 p.m. 


Frank Wilkinson 


St. Nicholas Arena 
69 W. 66 St. 


Auspices: N.Y. Council and Youth to Abolish HUAC 
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SELF-HELP IS THE KEY 





How China averts a famine 
despite devastating drought 


By Anna Louise Strong 
Guardian staff correspondent 
PEKING 
HINA WAS HIT in 1960 by a combi- 
nation of natural calamities un- 
matched for a century. Drought, typhoons 
and pests struck 150,000,000 acres, more 
than half the crop lands, and “seriously 
affected” some 50,000.000 to 60,000,000 of 
the acres. Some areas had no rain for 
300 days. The mighty Yellow River was 
60 drained by drought and by emergency 
irrigation that it had practically no flow 
of water near its mouth for a month. The 
same thing happened to the Chialing 
River, chief tributary of the Yangtze at 
Chungking, though the province, Szech- 
wan, is historically China’s ever normal 
granary. Meantime the coastal provinces 
from Hainan Island in the south to the 
Mukden area in Manchuria were swept 
by 11 typhoons. 

When the Chinese Communist Party 
announced Jan. 20, 1961, that the 1960 
plan for agriculture had not been ful- 
filled, the Western press saw “famine” 
and blamed it on “the failure of the com- 
munes.” Chinese do not believe that 
their communes are to blame for ty- 
phoons that carry away 5,000 houses and 
uproot half a million fruit trees at a clip, 
or for drought that dries the Yellow Riv- 
er, but they moved fast to strengthen any 


weak spots in communes the calamities 
might have revealed. 


SWIFT ACTION: Everywhere people and 
government swung into a program to 
bring the country through the difficul- 
ties with a strengthened economy and a 
healthy population. Old China hands say 
that, in pre-liberation China, these cala- 
mities would indeed have produced a his- 
toric famine with at least 10,000,000 dead. 
But this year no families flee their homes, 
no corpses lie by the roadside, no chil- 
dren with bloated bellies wail for food 
at railway stations. 


The slogan is: “Nobody will die of hun- 
ger! Nobody will even have to stop nor- 
mal life and work.” While these are aims, 
not guarantees, they seem likely to be 
fairly well fulfilled. 

The grain crop, less than in either 1958 
or 1959, is larger than in 1957 or in any 
previous year. But grain needs have grown 
because population, livestock and indus- 
trial needs have grown. So China, for the 
first time since Liberation, bought grain 
in Canada and Australia by the million 
tons. But foreign grain, even though in 
million-ton purchases, cannot be deci- 
sive for China; the country is big. A mil- 
lion tons from Canada means a lot in 
foreign currency and transport troubles, 
but is only three pounds per capita for 
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Is there a conflict between individual liberty and national security? 
limited powers, our Federal government, have a right to violate the HMberty of individuals even 


Panel II—POLITICAL ACTION AND THE WITCH HUNT 
Discussion Leaders: 
What are the political motives behind the concerted attempt to expose, limit and intimidate 


dissenters? Its effect on our democratic system? The role of openness and discussion in creating 
a “sense of community” and a climate of freedom? 


III—LEGAL PROTECTION FOR DISSENTERS 
Discussion Leaders: 
What has the “balancing theory’? recently adopted by the Supreme Court done to the con- 


stitutional rights of individuals? What hope have dissenters in future appeals to the courts for 
protection against violations by the Executive and Congressional branches of the government? 


Panel IV—HUAC AND OTHER HATE GROUPS 
Discussion Leaders: 
To what extent is the House Un-American Activities Committee operating in non-legislative 


fields contrary to the limitations on Congress in the Constitution? How does that non-legislative 
work tie into operations of hate groups seeking in one way or another to deny civil rights and 


Panel V—REPRESSION OF LIBERTY—HOW IT AFFECTS 
YOUR FUTURE 
Discussion Leaders: Prof. David Haber and Murray Gordon, Attorney 


What are the hurdles and penalties, loyalty oaths, blacklisting, etc., created in recent years to 
block organizations and individuals working for reforms? How may @ person work for improve- 
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CHINA TIGHTENS ITS BELT BUT 


China, a bare three-duy’s supply. But if 
Chinese themselves each save a single 
pound of grain a month—which is no 
serious deprivation—this makes 4,000,000 
tons a year, delivered to the spot. Salva- 
tion for China must come from within. 


SELF-HELP: The keynote is normalcy 
for both people and government. Peas- 
ants no longer flee as in ancient famines; 
they are organized in communes and can 
handle the difficulties better at home. 
Each locality meets its own troubles, 
backed by the resources of the nation. 
Hainan Island, ravaged by typhoon, has- 
tens to plant a quick crop of sweet pota- 
toes, and meantime buys a million bush- 
els of rice from Kwantung province in 
which it lies. Kwantuug, which for dec- 
ades imported grain, this year feeds two 
typhoon-struck areas and one flood area 
near Canton and has a surplus with which 
to help nearby provinces, worse hit than 
Kwantung. 

When, however, a commune near Muk- 
den is hit by a typhoon that destroys 
5,000 houses and inundates 85% of the 
croplands of 145,000 people, the province 
acts. Mukden quickly sent a million dol- 
lars worth of food, seed, clothes and tools, 
and within three months the local people 
rebuilt their homes and got in a sowing 
of winter wheat. 

Besides giving aid in such special emer- 
gencies, two government policies may be 
noted. Mechanizing of agriculture is 
rushed, with tractors sent especially to 
the drought-prone northern wheat plain. 
The great irrigation drives which for 
three winters sent the huskiest farmers 
to build irrigation projects were called 
off for the winter of 1960-61. First, be- 
cause the men needed rest after three 
hard working winters. Next, because the 
fields needed attention from the strong 
men, who had often returned late for 
the sowing, which had been handled by 
weaker people. Lastly, grain is saved, for 
irrigation labor needs an extra pound of 
grain a day per person. 


CONSUMPTION CUT: Meantime all Chi- 
na cuts down on grain consumption, by 
an average of about a pound a month. 
In the Chinese system there is no fixed 
ration. Every person states his “grain 
needs”; they vary with age, sex and area 
of residence. A tall Manchurian peasant 
will ask 60 pounds a month and get it; 
a Cantonese will need a little more than 
half that, for his climate is warm and his 
vegetables many. 

My secretary sets her normal grain 
need at 29.7 pounds monthly. This win- 
ter, in the economy campaign, she listed 
it at 28.6. This is not « big cut; she says 
she felt no difference except a little more 
attention to avoid waste. 





THE KIDS GET FULL RATIONS 


The moment she registers her “grain 
need,” it becomes part of the “state pur- 
chase plan” of China, to be bought in 
Canada if need be. The tickets for it 
are delivered to her every month about 
the 24th for the next month’s grain and 
are good to the 31st of the next month. 
She can buy anytime, anywhere, in din- 
ing-room or store, a month’s grain or a 
meal’s grain as she desires. There are no 
“breadlines” on staples. 


MORE FOR CHILDREN: No cuts are al- 
lowed on children’s food; in fact, the 
child’s “grain needs” rise with each birth- 
day, and the extra tickets are delivered 
to the mother from the agency that regis- 
ters births. Peking kindergartens, inci- 
dentally, doubled the milk allowance per 
child on Jan. 1, because “vitamins in veg- 
tables grow less as winter wears on.” Ev- 
ery kindergarten child in Peking gets 
milk, eggs and fruit once a day. 


Normalcy also is the keynote for the 
government. Steel and coal output rise; 
song and dance troupes from Cuba and 
Vietnam tour the provinces, and a world 
ping-pong championship is featured in 
Peking. China does not even cancel her 
commitments to exvort grain to small, 
friendly nations like Cuba, Guinea, Al- 
bania, Ceylon. She will not pass on her 
troubles to weaker nations when she can 
more than cover them by her purchases 
in Canada, 


Some larger food shipments to socialist 
nations have been “postponed” by mu- 
tual consent; China thus keeps a sizeable 
soy bean “rop, more potent against mal- 
nutrition than either wheat or rice. The 
luxury food exports of canned meats, 
fish, fruits and sweet biscuits that went 
from the Canton Trade Fair to the South 
Seas were diverted to China’s own cities. 
These were the real source of the “bread- 
lines” which critical correspondents not- 
ed. 


NEW WISDOM: The natural calamities 
in crops will cost China a lot of foreign 
currency and some lessened speed. But 
China seems likely to emerge from this 
hard winter with a strengthened econo- 
my and a healthy population, a popula- 
tion, moreover, better educated in the 
science of nutrition than any people I 
know. 


Where else can every citizen give you 
his “normal grain need” by the month, 
and every high-school adolescent tell you 
how much more grain he needs if he 
“goes in for sports.” Every food wrinkle 
of Hollywood, from yeast culture or vita- 
mins in rice husks and bean sprouts to 
growing Chlorella, “the food you will eat 
when you travel to the moon,” is com- 
monplace now to today’s Chinese. 
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THE REVOLUTION AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH—II 





The hierare 


By Cedric Belfrage 
(Second of two articles) 

HAVANA 
HE VIRGIN of Charity of El Cobre, 
patron saint of Cuba, stands on a 
hilltop in Oriente province inscrutably 
watching the contest for her favor. For 
the mass of Cuban believers, ever mind- 
ful that Spanish imperialism brought the 

Faith here, she is a patriotic symbol. 

The hierarchy and priesthood—mostly 
of Spanish origin—now lavish praise 
upon the long-ignored saint, hoping 
thus to take the imperialist and Falan- 
gist curse off themselves. But priestly 
prestige, already low since the Spanish 
civil war in which Cubans were over- 
whelmingly pro-Republican, continues to 
drop with zach Pastoral against the revo- 
lution. 

Probably no country today has such 
a high percentage of people who insist 
they are Catholics and openly challenge 
their own “spiritual leaders.” In many 
churches the reading of anti-government 
Pastorals has brought congregations to 
their feet, drowning out the priest with 
the national anthem. 

In one case where the priest called 
for silence in memory of executed coun- 
terrevolutionary murderers, police had to 
intervene in a fist- and fingernail-fight 
that developed outside the church. On 
the day after the recent bombing of a 
school which provoked protests against 
“priestly terrorists,” stones were thrown 
at some churches and a Havana wed- 
ding had to be called off. 


FEW STOOD UP: Yet the priesthood 
came through the Batista nightmare not 
without some credit. Mainly this was due 
to the heroism of the “With Cross and 
Fatherland” priests; even one bishop— 
Villaverde or Matanzas. now dead—re- 
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Pitin, Hoy, Havana 


mains honored in memory for his per- 
sonal protests to Batista against the ty- 
rant’s assassinations. (Villaverde’s sec- 
retary was murdered by Batista. At the 
funeral, which he urged all parishioners 
to attend, police fired on the procession; 
the Bishop clung to the funeral coach 





hy’s losing battle for 


SENORA BATISTA IS SHOWN IN HAPPIER TIMES KISSING THE RING OF CARDINAL ARTEAGA OF HAVANA 


Cuba’s soul 







Second from the left is Col. Blanco Rico, one of Batista’s top cops and chief torturer of Cuba 


and cried that they would have to kill 
him to remove him,) 

But in genera! the hierarchy earned 
the people’s contempt by its silence and 
sycophancy. The contempt is all the 
greater in the case of a Cardinal Arte- 
aga, who was once beaten by Batista's 
police on suspicion of harboring mal- 
contents in his palace but continued 
fawning on the dictator. Now aging, Cu- 
ba’s Cardinal is rarely heard from. 

Always closely linked to Franco Spain, 
the hierarchy is losing the last vestige of 
claim to Cuban patriotism as it becomes 
more and more the creature of U.S. im- 
perialism. Cuban Catholics resent the 
arrogant meddling of a Cardinal Spell- 
man, who »vublicly donates thousands of 
dollars to the Miami counterrevolution- 
aries, and a Cardinal Cushing who flies 
in with the Senate Armed Forces Com- 
mittee’s Saltonstall to bless the U.S. base 
at Guantanamo, Even more repulsive to 
them is the decoration by the Pope of 
ex-ambassador Jefferson Caffrey, known 
to Cubans as “patron of the Batista 
tyranny” and “one cf the most pathetic 
lackeys of U.S. imperialism.” 


SERVED THE RICH: By attacking the 
revolution when it began large-scale na- 
tionalization, the bishops underlined for 
everyone the fact that they “always 
walked with the wealthy” and were 
mainly concerned about money. When 
Archbishop Boza Masvidal of Havana 
said last November that the revolution 
might be acceptable “had it been based 
on just measures without destroying any- 
one’s legitimate rights,’ Cubans knew 
this was like a father telling his son: 
“I would not have to punish you, had 
you gone swimming without getting wet.” 

No one knows just how much the 
Church has lost in assets and income 
through nationalization. Its chief “bene- 
factors” have fled north. It was a prop- 
erty owner on an enormous scale, and the 
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The Red menace in Disneyland 


The kind of reporting you find in the 
GUARDIAN, like the story of Dr. Schwarz’s 
crusaders on page 3, is what makes the paper 
special. More Americans should have the 
GUARDIAN’s kind of reporting for an in- 
formed viewpoint. Do your friends a good 
turn by sending them subscriptions. Special 
introductory sub, $1 for 13 weeks. A one- 
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rent racket has been doomed by the rev- 
olution. The sugar and other monopolies, 
which had priests on their payrolls to 
preach submission to starving workers, 
are no more. 


CEMETERY RACKET: It still has the 
cemetery racket, but Castro’s latest 
speech numbers the days of that too: it 
is to be nationalized. For each body 
buried in Havana’s vast Cristobal Colon 
cemetery, the Church till now must get 
its dollars—a rising tariff from an un- 
marked weed-covered grave in the paup- 
er section to a bare wooden cross to a 
classy vault. In the poorer sections, the 
fees cover only a three-year period under 
quicklime, after which the bones are re- 
moved and the space used for a new 
customer. 

The wealthy section of this cemetery— 
a stupefying projection of the class sys- 
tem into the “hereafter’—contains hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ worth of 
marble and onyx, hideously carved into 
angels, Virgins and Christs presiding 
over the putrefaction of Cuba’s robber- 
baron families. Some of the most lavish 
monuments and inappropriate texts mark 
the depositaries of grafting Cuban Presi- 
dents, from Jose Miguel Gomez (“he rose 
from nothing to $8,000,000,” the guide 
tells you) to recent incumbents who fi- 
nally learned you can’t take it with you. 


But such is the strength of tradition 
that Habaneros still pay the extortion- 
ate charges—under rising protest—to 
bury their dead there. Today it is an ex- 
traordinary cross-section of Cuban life 
and its troubled history. Revolutionary 
martyrs lie next to Batista killers—alike 
with fresh flowers on their graves— 
and a gravedigger points and says: “This 
one was a rebel hero who fought 15 Bat- 
ista goons till he fell; this was a tor- 
turer who killed 98 of our people, and 
this one specialized in burning women 
with red-hot irons.” In the gravediggers’ 
hut, the Church’s dwindling power to 
bamboozle the faithful is symbolized by 
wall-slogans: “He who betrays the poor 
betrays Christ,” “A Christian is one who 
serves his country without abandoning 
God.” 


COMPETITION: Church schools and 
colleges—some, like Villanueva Univer- 
sity, superior scholastically to lay insti- 
tutions—remain a limited stronghold for 
clerical counterrevolution. Charging fat 
fees, they cater to the offspring of the 
wealthy. Villanueva expelled 17 students 
last year for pro-government activities: 
they were received with honor at Havana 
University, where, however, there is a 
dire shortage of professors. 


Today the work of both Church and 
lay colleges is disrupted by political 
demonstrations with pro- and anti- 
government forces vying for the youth 


of Cuba. There is no doubt where the 
great majority stand, but Falangist edu- 
cators play to the utmost upon the gov- 
ernment’s known reluctance to strike 
hard at “the Church.” 

One thing is certain: “anti-religious” 
activities as such hardly exist in Cuba, 
and government leaders constantly point 
out that the right to any religious be- 
lief and practice is respected. Synagogues 
and Protestant sects have had no prob- 
lems since the revolution, although U.S. 
Protestant imissionaries have been re- 
called home in an apparent attempt to 
make it appear otherwise, The press daily 
lists church events, and signs in the 
windows of plush autos, “We are Cath- 
olics—in case of an accident please call 
a priest,” arouse no comment. At Sunday 
sugarcane cuttings, children circulate 
with collection boxes for the Catholic 
catechizing drive, 





Hoy, 


PROPHET OF TRUTH: Visitors to Cuba, 
expecting an atmosphere something like 
that of the socialist countries, are amazed 
to see ardent Fidelistas wearing cruci- 
fixes and sacred medallions around their 
necks, and with Virgin shrines in their 
homes. These household shrines are apt 
to be topped by the Cuban flag, and pic- 
tures of Jesus and Castro often hang 
side by side on the wall. 

Last Christmas, a Havana TV station 
rigged up a lobby model of the three 
Kings visiting the Christ child: the Kings 
were Castro, “Che” Guevara and army 
chief Almeida, and their gifts were mark- 
ed “agrarian reform,” “education” and 
“public health.” Northern newspapers 
headlined this as “another blasphemy,” 
but to ordinary Cuban Catholics it was 
completely natural and right. 

The spirit Castro evokes seems to 
them in the best sense religious. With 
his thunderously rolled “r’s,” his identi- 
fication of wealth and wickedness and 
direct appeal to “the humble,” he sounds 
like a latter-day Isaiah come to prophesy. 
Each time he speaks, it is another battle 
lost by the hierarchy for the soul of 
Catholic Cuba. 


Havana 
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500 ATTEND FROM 15 COUNTRIES 


Paris conference calls for Spanish amnesty 


By Anne Bauer 

Special to the Guardian 
PARIS 
IVE HUNDRED delegates from 15 
West European countries met over the 
pre-Easter week end in Paris to call for 
@ general amnesty for 50,000 Spanish ex- 
iles and 4,000 political prisoners in Franco 
jails, some of whom have been in prison 
since the Spanish Civil War ended 22 

years ago. 

Delegates heard the principal speakers 
report some shocking figures on prison 
terms handed out by Spanish justice (in 
Burgos prison alone, three-fourths of the 
393 political prisoners have been sen- 
tenced to more than 20 years, seven to 
60 years). They heard a report also of 
the new Franco decree that equates every 
kind of political offense with military re- 
bellion, to be brought before military 
courts. The Paris conference sent am- 
nesty appeals to the UN General Assem- 
bly, the UN commission on the Rights of 
Man, the Council of Europe and to Pope 
John XXIII. 

Significantly, before the conference 
ended, news reached Paris that on March 
16, for the first time in a political trial 
in Madrid, seven out of eight defendants 
were acquitted. During the conference, 
too, 150 Spanish intellectuals and artists, 
at the risk of their lives, sent their signa- 
tures in support of the amnesty appeal. 


A UNITED ASSEMBLY: Present as dele- 
gates to the Spanish Amnesty Confer- 
ence, or behind them as sponsors, were 
some of the greatest names in literature 
and art—from Cocteau to Picasso, from 
Alberto Moravia to Henry Moore, from 
Jean-Paul Sartre to Brendan Behan. 
But that was not the most remarkable 
thing about the meeting: For the first 
time in many years, here was an inter- 





national assembly, united on limited but 
firm objectives, where the liberals and 
the extreme left, the center and right of 
center, communists, conservatives and 
socialists, church and trade union rep- 
resentatives, sat side by side. 

Clement Davis, grand old man of the 
Liberal Party, and Conservative M. P. 
William Shephard came from England 
along with R. P. Briginshaw, secretary of 
the British Miners’ Union, Christian 
Democrat Mayor La Pira of Florence 
represented Italy together with Secy. 
Gen. Santi of the Italian Labor Federa- 
tion. Queen Mother Elizabeth sent a 
message from Belgium. Former French 
President Auriol was one of the French 
signatories to the conference. In all there 
were nine former prime ministers, dozens 
of deputies and senators and five Nobel 
Prize winners among the sponsors. 


WHAT THEY SAID: The delegates heard 


elderly Jesuit Father Michel Riquet, an 
inmate of the Mauthausen concentration 
camp, in a message deplore the fact that 
his old Spanish deportee friends of Maut- 
hausen “15 years later are still in exile 
or in prison.” Aldo Garosci, writer and 
professor at Rome University, described 
justice in Spain today, “where no act 
has ever marked the end of the repres- 
sion and the beginning of legality.” Sieg- 
fried Einstein, West German writer, re- 
called the dark times of fascism. He com- 
pared the life of the mercenary fliers 
of the German Condor legion—architects 
of the Franco victory in the Spanish Civil 
War, who are free to organize meetings 
anywhere in West Germany today—with 
the slow dying of Spanish Republicans in 
Franco’s jails. 


The head of the Italian delegation told 
the GUARDIAN how her group of 80 
had been assembled and brought to 
Paris: 

“There are many political shades 
among us, from the CP to the Christian 
Democrats. We have a group of young 
people too: two Christian Democrats, 
two Communists, one Socialist, two mem- 
bers of the students’ union. At first they 
agreed on vractically nothing. Now they 
are the best of friends. Film director 
Michelangelo Antonioni was planning to 
come, but when we left Rome he was inp 
bed with high fever. The Italian press has 
been very encouraging. 

“We got organized very quickly. Pi- 
casso had offered a drawing and a litho- 
graph to be sold for the benefit of the 
conference. We asked Italian artists to 
donate some of their work too, and in 
mid-March held an exhibition at the 
Einaudi Library Gallery in Rome. We in- 
vited only a few wealthy people, but all 
Rome came. Some drawings offered at 


10,000 lire were sold at 200,000. The sale 
almost financed the delegation’s trip. We 
are going to have another one in Milan 
to get money to keep on working for 
Spanish amnesty.” 


WINDOW OF HOPE: Journalist Eileen 
Turner, head of the English delegation, 
was elated: Clement Davis was presiding 
at the afternoon session. Just up on the 
speaker’s rostrum was Mrs. Betty Sinclair 
of the Belfast Trade Union Couucil 
(membership 75,000). Oxford, Cambridge 
and the cther big universities had sent 
delegates. The British delegation of 100 
was the biggest national group present. 

A white-haired emaciated Spaniard, 
one of the last to leave the meeting, told 
the GUARDIAN correspondent: 

“Thank you for all you do in your 
country. I have been in Spanish prisons 
14 years; I came out two years ago. So 
many others are still there. They have 
been there for 15, 20 years; they still 
have years to go. This meeting will bring 
them great moral comfort. For those in 
Spain and in prison, for those halfway 
between life and death, it will open a 
window of hope.” 





Foreign Born testimonial 


meeting in S. F. April 21 

HE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA Com- 

mittee for Protection of Foreign Born 
will celebrate its eighth Annual Testi- 
monial Evening on Friday, April 21, at 
7 p.m. in the Empire Room of the Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco. 

The meeting will honor Francis J. Mc- 
Ternan, civil liberties and labor attor- 
ney; Victor Arnautov, prominent Cali- 
fornia artist, and Phyllis Heikkila, whose 
husband, William Heikkila, died after 
enduring years of persecution by the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. 

Reservations are $2.50. They may be 
obtained through the Northern Califor- 
nia Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born, Room 610, 942 Market Street, YU 
2-5984, or from Claire Jensen, 1422 Sev- 
enth Street, Berkeley, LA 4-0259. 





FIGHT FOR RIGHTS GOES ON 





S. Africa abandons treason trial: 
28 acquitted for lack of evidence 


HE FOUR-YEAR-OLD South African 

treason trial, which roused world-wide 
protest, ended on March 29 with a de- 
feat for the government. The -three 
judges of the Pretoria court unanimously 
acquitted of treason charges the last 28 of 
the 156 original defendants, all members 
of the African Natl. Congress, the South 
African Congress and other organizations 
actively fighting the government’s racist 
policies. 


At the preliminary hearings in Decem- 
ber, 1956, the prosecution presented 8,000 
documents and 1,000 speeches as evidence 
that the defendants conspired to ‘sub- 
vert, overthrow and destroy the state” by 
means of a violent revolution. The docu- 
ments included such subversive material 
as a book of Russian recipes, a student’s 
essay on an 18th Century Vienna settle- 
ment and a description of a scenic tour. 


NO EVIDENCE: The South African gov- 
ernment customarily metes out summary 
punishment to its opponents without 
benefit of law. It went through legal pro- 
cesses in the treason trial because the ar- 
rests had aroused indignation throughout 
the world. It dropped charges against 
many of the defendants for lack of suf- 
ficient evidence. The last 28 were ac- 
quitted because, the court said, it was im- 
possible to conclude “‘on the basis of evi- 
dence presented . . that the African 
Natl. Congress had acquired or adopted a 
policy to overthrow che state by violence.” 


The accused included 22 Africans; three 
Indians; one Colored, and two whites, 
Mrs. Helen Joseph, chairman of the 
South African Fedn. of Women, and Leon 
Levy, a trade union leader. A large crowd 
of African, Indian, white and Colored 
Spectators, who had jammed the court- 
room, rushed to embrace the defendants 
when the verdict was announced. 


NEW ATTACKS: The acquittals do not 
end the government’s persecution of its 
opponents or of the Africans’ struggle for 
justice, freedom and egouality. Following 
the court’s ruling, the government ban- 
ned meetings by Levy's Congress of Trade 
Unions for three months. Many African 
political leaders are in jail or under ar- 
rest and their organizations were banned 
a year ago. Some of those originally ar- 
rested on treason charges escaped into 
neighboring British protectorates or into 
the newly independent African states; 
one of them, Alfred Hutchison, wrote the 
dramatic story of his escape in Road to 
Ghana. 


Nevertheless, on March 26, following 
Premier Hendrik Verwoerd’s decision to 
leave the Commonwealth at the end of 
next month, 1,400 African delegates from 
145 regional organizations held a resist- 
ance meeting at Pietermaritzburg in de- 
fiance of the government ban. Many of 
them represented organizations driven 
underground, where they are flourishing 
under militant, youthful leadership. 


PRESs JRE GROWING: Verwoerd made 
his decision at the recent Commonwealth 
Ministers conference in London, where 
the Asian and African Premiers condemn- 
ed the South African government’s racist 
policies. The Pietermaritzburg meeting 
declared that Africans would stage coun- 
try-wide passive resistance campaigns 
unless the Verwoerd government called a 
conference of elected representatives of 
all races by May 31 to work out a new 
non-racial democratic constitution. 


At the same time, the African nations 
in the UN began to put pressure on the 
South African government by unanimous- 
ly agreeing to demand punitive measures 
against South Africa because of its racist 
policies. Speaking for the Western pow- 





All could have been hanged if found guilty of the charge 


ers, the U.S. and Ireland opposed such a 
move. Nigeria’s Jaja Wachuku on March 
30 warned them not to abstain in voting 
on a draft resolution being prepared by 


the Afro-Asians; he declared that an ab- 
stention would be considered as “a vote 
against us” and that the abstainer would 
be regarded as “an enemy of our future.” 
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Peace actions 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The raily ended with the approval of a 
resolution urging the U.S., Britain and 
the Soviet Union to negotiate an im- 
mediate cessation of bomb tests. 


WALK FROM.MAINE: At the same time 
members of the pacifist Committee for 
Nonviolent Action who had started a 
340-mile walk March 11 in Kittery, Me., 
arrived in town. Although CNVA advo- 
cates unilateral disarmament, it wel- 
comed support from all. 

The marchers were joined by members 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation, War 
Resisters League and Student Peace 
Union, which sponsored the march, The 
100 Days for Peace Committee, which 
was not asked to join the SANE demon- 
stration because of “incompatibility,” 
endorsed the CNVA walk. 

Several hundred marched through the 
Bronx and held a rally for integration 
at Mount Morris Park in Harlem. 

On Easter Sunday morning the group, 
led by veteran pacifist A. J. Muste, 
marched downtown. On the way delega- 
tions stopped at the U.S. and Soviet mis- 
sions to the UN to present letters calling 
for an end to nuclear weapons. 


PARK AVE. RALLY: At 3 p.m. the dem- 
onstrators gathered in the face of heavy 
gusts for a rally near an armory at 33rd 
St. and Park Ave. Speakers included 
Muste, Marjorie Swann, who spent six 
months in jail for civil disobedience in 
Omaha, Richard Zink, who attempted to 
board Polaris submarines in New Lon- 
don, Conn., Robert Gore, a leader of the 
Southern anti-segregation sit-ins, and 
Robert Gilmore of the American Friends 
Service Committee. 

More than 1,000 persons participated 
and most were younger than 30. They 
reported few hecklers, but during the 
march down Park Ave., a man stuck his 
head from the rear of a cab and in a 


heavy Russian accent shouted: “Go back 
to Russia.” 
BOSTON MARCH: In Boston, peace 


groups coordinated their activities in a 
20-mile march April 1 in a driving rain 
from the Minuteman statue in Lexing- 
ton to a rally at Faneuil Hall in Boston. 
Some 150 persons, including a six-year- 
old, walked ail the way. Leading the walk 
were Julius Bernstein of the Massachu- 
setts Labor Council, Dr. Charles Coryell 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Dr. Harold DeWolf of the School 
of Theology at Boston U., Allan Forbes 
of SANE, Dr. Everett Mendelsohn of 
Harvard and Jack Bollen of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee. Also in 
the march were psychiatrist Roy Men- 
ninger and Prof. Allan Brick of Dart- 
mouth. 

Several hundred persons attended the 
rally where Dr. Jay Orear of Cornell, 
member of the American delegation to 
the Pugwash Conference in Moscow, 
spoke. 

The demonstration was sponsored by 
the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, Boston Committee for Disarmament 
and Peace, Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
SANE, Peace and Social Concerns Com- 
mittee and Women’s Intl. League for 
Peace and Freedom, 


PENTAGON ACTION: About 100 persons 
marched around the Pentagon in Wash- 
ington in the rain on April 1. They were 
in plain view from the offices of Secy. of 
Defense Robert McNamara and Gen, Ly- 





man Lemnitzer, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The day before they had 
picketed Atomic Energy Commission 
Headquarters in Germantown, Md., and 
earlier they had held a vigil at the germ 
warfare base at Fort Detrick, Md. 

After the picketing the demonstrators 
marched three miles to Judiciary Square 
for a rally. 

The demonstrations, called Witness for 
Peace, were the combined efforts of local 
chapters of AFSC, FOR, SANE, Vigil at 
Fort Detrick and WILPF. 


PITTSBURGH WALK: Snow flurries and 
high winds kept down the size of the 
demonstration in Pittsburgh. But 65 per- 
sons braved the weather to march 
through the downtown shopping center. 
Several marchers took young children 
with them. The youngsters took turns 
carrying a sign reading, “Let Me Grow 
Up.” A university student who heard of 
the march on a radio news broadcast 
joined the demonstrators. 

The demonstration was co-sponsored 
by AFSC and SANE, with cooperation 
from local clergy. 


MILWAUKEE ACTION: About 150 per- 
sons, including some 40 children, march- 
ed through downtown Milwaukee in a 
demonstration sponsored by SANE. Rev. 
Herbert J. Huebschmann, pastor of Fried- 
ens Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
led a@ prayer at Memorial Center. 

Dr. William Davidon, Dr. Harold Tay- 
lor, Homer Jack and Leo Goodman, intl. 
representative of the AFL-CIO Auto 
Workers, addressed an evening rally. 


TWO CHICAGO WALKS: About 1,500 
persons participated in two walks in Chi- 
cago. More than 100 young people set out 
from the Great Lakes Naval Station for 


the Loop, 40 miles away. Sprinkled in 
the group were some over-2l1s, including 
Dr. and Mrs. Leopold Frey, age 65. As 
the group passed Lake Forest College, it 
was met by about 100 students shouting, 
“We want war.” Two of the peace march- 
ers, Pete Clark, 20, and Pete Allen, 18, 
sized up the counter-demonstrators as 
pranksters and pushed into their ranks 
and began talking. In 20 minutes there 
was general handshaking. 

Another walk covered Ground Zero, a 
four-mile area in Chicago which would 
be obliterated by a medium sized H-bomb. 

The two groups joined for a rally at 
Hotel Morrison. About 2,500 persons at- 
tended, including members of the CNVA 
San Francisco-to-Moscow walk who were 
passing through town. Dr. Harold Taylor, 
A. J. Muste and Homer Jack spoke. Nu- 
clear physicist Dr. William Davidon, who 
led the Great Lakes walk, was chairman. 


SAN FRANCISCO: California weather 
lived up to Chamber of Commerce blurbs 
and helped the peace movement bloom. 
More than 3,000 demonstrators turned 
out in San Francisco and about 2,000 in 
Los Angeles. SANE and AFSC cooper- 
ated in both cities. 

In the shadow of a World War II 
memorial at Washington Park in Sunny- 
vale March 28, 216 persons, some pushing 
baby carriages, started a walk which 
ended April 1 in San Francisco, About 
400 had participated by the time the line 
reached its destination—a Union Square 
rally. 

Speakers included Emil Mazey, secy.- 
treasurer of the AFL-CIO United Auto 
Workers, Rev. Henry Hitt Crane, Dr. 
Seymour Melman of Columbia U. and 
writer Milton Mayer. Mazey said that he 
was not a pacifist. But, he added, “I am 
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concerned about the real danger of a 
third world war ... One mistake, a men- 
tally ill pilot, an accidental or mistaken 
reading of a radar signal, could start a 
war .. . The only answer is disarma- 
ment.” 

Mazey said that disarmament would 
not hurt the economy. He said the 
changeover “would have to be gradual,” 
but the war manufacturing facilities 
could be used to build houses, hospitals 
and schools. 


LOS ANGELES: Demonstrators in Los 
Angeles began April 1 with vigils at the 
Atomic Energy Commission and RAND 
Corporation headquarters from 7:30 a.m. 
to noon. At 1 p.m. about 600 persons set 
out at Hancock Park for a rally at Mac- 
Arthur Park at 4 p.m. A singing group 
accompanied the march on a sound truck. 

Nobel Laureate Dr. Linus Pauling and 
his wife, Ava Helen, greeted the demon- 
strators at ithe rally. In turn the Paul- 
ings were presented with 10,000 signa- 
tures to their petition to the UN against 
the spread of nuclear weapons. 

Pauling and actress Sheree 
spoke. 


SEATTLE: Seattle had a steady rain 
April 1, but 300 persons marched from 
the Fort Lawton missile center to City 
Hall Park, twice as many as in a similar 
demonstration last year. Norman Thomas 
of the SANE national board and Robert 
Pickus of Berkeley, Calif., spoke at a 
rally. 

Thomas called all governments “basi- 
cally untrustworthy,” all peoples “basi- 
cally peace-loving” and civil defense “a 
cruel joke.” He warned the audience not 
to settle for “arms control” as opposed 
to disarmament. 


North 
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BEST BUY NOW 


Budget-wise? Enjoy May Day 
and other spring weekends at 
lively, informal Chaits. Ridic- 
ulously low pre-season rates. 
Tennis, volleyball, handball, 
all sports. Sumptuous meals, 
best accommodations. Reserve 
early. 


CHAITS HOTEL 
Accord, N.Y. Kerhonkson 3758 











MAPLE VILLA 


BUNGALOW COLONY 
PLATTEKILL, N. Y. 


‘Garden Spot of the Hudson Valley.’ 
A summer community with a full 
time supervised day camp on 75 acres 
of fruit land, only about an hour 
from N.Y.C. via Thruway to New- 
burgh. — Completely furnished with 
modern facilities. Two filtered swim- 
ming pools, all sports, fishing, danc- 
ing, TV, children’s playgrounds, 
lakes & boating. Teen-age program. 
Write for Brochure te: 
MAPLE VILLA, R.F.D. No. 3, 


Wallkill, N.Y. 
or 5 eee Newburgh: JO 1-0848 
N.¥.C. — HY 17-4929 or BU 2-2184 


ALSO: CONCESSION FOR RENT 


Only 28 Rental Units Left! 
GOLDENS BRIDGE COLONY, Goldens Bridge, N.Y. 


Progressive and cultural program for adults, including dance, drama, arts 
Sat. evening professional programs. §8-acre 


NURSERY — 
Easy Commuting: 1-hr. to N.Y¥.C. by car; 
tions: Take Saw Mill River Sachway to Goldens Bridge, turn right on Route 
138 for %-mile. Rental Agent at lake each Sun., p.m. 

FOR INFORMATION CALL: OL 2-1990 


and crafts, and chorus groups. 
private lake, protected. 


DAY CAMP — 


In Memory of 


IDA SCHEIB WEISBURD 
October 2, 1915 — March 31, 1961 
Whose humanity a cruel, pro- 
tracted siege of illness could not 

diminish nor destroy. 
—Abe Weisburd 


TEEN PROGRAM 
1%4-hrs. to Grand Central. Direc- 


11 a.m. to 5 























Send a sub to a friend—$1 for 13 weeks 


ee 








HELP STAMP OUT HUMAN BEINGS! 
Centribute to the war effort thru 
your local tax collector. 


That slogan on stickers: dime a 
dozen, dollar a big bagfull. 


Greater N.Y. Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty te the Human Animal, 


150 Nassau, N.Y. 38. 








In loving memory: 
MARY KRAMER 
April 15, 1960 
Sadly missed and never to be 
forgotten, from all her loving 
friends in Atlantic City. 
Devoted friend of 
The Guardian. 


Honor and privilege 


UNION, ORE. 

This is the 13th year that I 
have had the honor and the 
privilege of sending the NA- 
TIONAL GUARDIAN $10. Could 
not be without it. 

Roy Stauffer 
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Bergman’s screen plays 


THE INTRODUCTION to 
four of his screenplays,” the 
Swedish film director, Ingmar 
Bergman, writes: “Film has 
nothing to do with literature; 
the character and substance of 
the two art forms are usually in 
conflict.” 


He explains: “The written 
word is read and assimilated by 
a conscious act of will in alli- 
ance with the intellect; little by 
little {t affects the imagination 
and the emotions. The process 
is different with a motion pic- 
ture. When we experience a 
film, we consciously prime our- 
selves for illusion. Putting aside 
will and intellect, we make way 
for it in our imagination. The 
sequence of pictures plays di- 
rectly on our feelings.” 

It is typical of Bergman that 
his persuasive remarks on the 
opposite ways in which we re- 
spond to the written word and 
to the image on the screen 
should precede four exhibits of 
his own highly developed liter- 
ary imagination employed in the 
eS 





the respectable lawyer, Fredrik 
Egerman, whose business affairs 
are in perfect order and whose 
private ones appear peaceful 
enough, though slightly flawed, 
is dragged to humiliating de- 
feat by the force of true love— 
that of his young wife and his 
son by an earlier marriage. He 
will be restored to relative equil- 
ibrium by the passion of a wom- 
an of deep feeling, the actress 
Desirée, who hates cant and who 
is able to love only when she is 
free of conventional obligation. 
But in the same film the Count- 
ess Malcolm is enslaved through 
her obsessive love for her idiot- 
watrior husband whom Desirée 
returns to her as an unsatisfac- 
tory article. 

In The Seventh Seal, the 
knight, Antonius Block, returns 
from the Crusades to find him- 
self in the midst of almost uni- 
versal savagery provoked by 
priests and carried out by sol- 
diers like those who accom- 
panied him on his holy trek. 
Meeting Death, he prolongs a 
chess game with the Black Monk 
so that he can gain time to per- 
form just one meaningful deed 


be Borg’s day of honor at the 
University of Lund Jubilee is 
marked by unprecedented ac- 
cusations, repulsive hysterical 
quarrels and confessions of emo- 
tional impotence, recollections of 
sexual betrayal and degrada- 
tion, and the conviction, reveal- 
ed to him in a dream, “That 
I’m dead, although I live.” 


ET HERE TOO Bergman’s 

human kindness intervenes 
to prevent the unconscious, 
which knows nothing of propor- 
tion, from destroying its guilt- 
ridden host. Balm is poured on 
the wounds of the man of rea- 
son. His son’s wife, with whose 
troubles he had refused to be 
concerned, learns to like him 
before the day’s end; the man 
at the gas station in his home 
town remembers him with such 
affection that he declines pay 
for his fuel; he has been charm- 
ed by a trio of young people 
whom he has picked up on the 
road; he overhears the recon- 
ciliation of his son and daugh- 
ter-in-law, and he faces the dull 
pomp of the school ceremony 
with irony devoid of bitterness. 
Best of all, he can now take 





“VICTOR SJOSTROM AS PROFESSOR Is AK BORG 
The doctor visits the strawberry patch of his childhood 


evidently a follower of Auguste 
Comte (1798-1857), the father 
of positivism. This basically re- 
actionary philosophy was very 
attractive to the ruling classes 
of the capitalist countries. It 
placed science at their feet and 
permitted servile philistines like 
the doctor to consider them- 
selves members of an elite ap- 
pointed to guide mankind for its 
good and to punish it for its 

















when the ruling class of a so- 
ciety appropriates the science of 
its time for anti-human ends, 
so that the knowledge of the 
few is pitted against the fate 
and the desires of millions. 
Though this concern is rarely 
stated directly in Bergman’s 
films, the magic of his art is in- 
separable from his delight with 
all that enhances life and his 
h.tred for whatever threatens 
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Laos crisis eased 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ence of the 14 nations. 


CEASE-FIRE APPEAL: The Soviet reply 
stressed that Moscow has always advo- 
cated a neutral, unified and independent 
Laos and has “long since pressed for the 
urgent convocation of an appropriate in- 
ternational conference” to bring this 
about. It said the Soviet government fa- 
vors a cease-fire appeal by the Soviet 
Union and Britain—the two co-chairmen 
of the Geneva conference—and a meeting 
of the three-nation commission in New 
Delhi as soon as possible. It added, how- 
ever, that this meeting must not impede 
the convocation of the 14-nation con- 
ference. 

In the note the Soviet Union said that 
like any other European and Asian states, 
it regards the ousted Souvanna Phouma 
2overnment as the !awful Laotian regime. 
It said that SEATO saber-rattling and 
threats to interfere in the affairs of Laos 
in which some powers indulged, “may 
seriously aggravate the matter of settling 
the Laotian problem.” 


CHIEF OBSTACLE: In London the So- 
viet reply was considered “encouraging.” 
President Kennedy said: ‘“‘The Soviet re- 
ply appears to be a useful next step to- 
ward a peaceful settlement of a poten- 
tially dangerous situation.” Many points, 
however, still remained to be froned out 
and clarified. But even if all went 


smoothly, one point remained a ma- 
jor obstacle: U.S. insistence on recogniz- 
ing the Boun Oum government as the 


legal government of Laos around which 
a coalition would be built. 

The Boun Oum government has no leg 
to stand on—either in law or in popular- 
ity. The legitimate and popular Laotian 
government is that headed by Premier 
Phouma, which the U.S. twice recognized 
and twice helped overthrow. The Boun 
Oum government was set up by the US., 
as American news commentators now 
frankly admit, and was given the appear- 
ance of legality by the approval of King 
Savang Vatthana under U.S. pressure. 
Behind Boun Oum is the U.S.-supported 
strong man, Gen. Phoumi Nosavan, whom 
the CIA has dubbed “Our Man.” 


ONLY ONE MAN: This triumvirate has 
little qualification for heading a modern 
government. Time magazine (3/17) said 
of King Vatthana: “His most striking 
characteristic politica'ly is a lethargy so 
profound that it is almost spectacular.” 
It described Boun Oum as a man who is 
“excessively fond of drinking and wench- 
ing’ and who has staffed his administra- 
tion “almost exclusively with his own 
relatives.” He named his nephew “to the 
lucrative post of Finance Minister.’ No- 
savan's brother, Time said, has been 
awarded ‘the equally desirable job of 
Director of Customs.” 


Kennedy, it is true, has advocated a 


genuinely neutral and independent Laos. 
Phouma, conceded by U.S. allies to be a 
true neutralist, is the only one qualified 
to head a coalition Laotian government. 
In any case, in the elections to be held 
after a coalition government takes office 
and the neutrality of Laos is guaranteed 
by the 14-nation conference, few doubt 
that the overwhelming majority would 
favor Phouma and the Pathet Lao. 


THE CUBA QUESTION: Should a popu- 
larly-elected government then proceed to 
initiate a planned social, economic, polit- 
ical and cultural development of Laos, 
Washington, if past precedent holds, 
would no longer regard the government 
as neutral but would dub it “Communist.” 
But unless any new government initiates 
such a program, it will lose-its popular 
base. 

For neutrality would be meaningless to 
the Laotians unless non-alignment with 
power blocs opens up opportunities for 
them rapidly to improve their living con- 
ditions. 

This is the dilemma the U.S. faces, and 
in this regard there are no signs that 
President Kennedy is considering a new 
policy. Further, the President is following 
the same pattern in Cuba and the Congo. 


Kennedy has bluntly given notice that 
the government of Premier Fidel Castro, 
which has raised the Cuban standard of 
living despite U.S. hostility, is anathema 
to him. He has never retracted his cam- 
paign statement that he advocates sup- 
port of those inside and outside Cuba 
who work for the overshrow of the Castro 
regime. Cuban exiles openly prepare on 
US. soil for an invasion of Cuba, and a 
Cuban government-in-exile has been tak- 
ing shape in America without protest 
from Washington. 


THE CONGO PRECEDENT: There is 
even a more striking similarity between 
Laos and the Congo. As in Laos, so in 
the Congo, the U.S. intrigued with other 
Western powers to overthrow the legal 
Lumumba government. Washington rec- 
ognized and forced UN recognition of the 
government of President Kasavubu. And 
behind Kasavubu, there stands the Con- 
golese strong man, Mai. Gen. Mobutu. 

Correspondents in the Congo have re- 
peatedly stated that Kasavubu has no 
popular base. In an interview for the U.S. 
News (4/10), Indian Premier Nehru said 
of the Kasavubu regime: “The present 
authority [in the Congo] is hand-picked, 
without any popular backing or consti- 
tutional sanction.” 

The Congo situation has become gro- 
tesque since the Tananarive conference 
which in effect disso'ved the Kasavubu 
government—unreal as it was—and re- 
placed it with what now threatens to be 
a confederation of no less than 20 inde- 
pendent states. Yet both the U.S. and the 
UN continue to regard the obsolete Kas- 
avubu government as the legal represen- 
tative of the Congo; and the US. de- 





| Wallingford Rieger dead at 75 | 





ALLINGFORD RIEGGER, 
the noted American com- 
poser, died in New York April 2 
at the age of 75. He had been in- 
jured in a freak street accident 
the day before and had failed to 
respond after brain surgery. 
Riegger was admired, the New 
York Times said April 3, as “one 
of the liveliest musical minds 
and one of the keenest musical 
intelligences this country has 
yet produced.” 

He was in addition a long- 
time progressive who spoke out 
with courage on many contro- 
versial issues. In 1957 he in- 
voked the First Amendment 
when questioned by the House 
Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee on his connection with 
the Metropolitan Music School, 
of which he was then president 
emeritus. He was a devoted 
friend of the GUARDIAN. 

As a teacher and through his 
compositions he exerted a great 
influence on American com- 
posers in the last 40 years. 





mands that if any Congolese coalition 
government is projected, it should be 
built around the Kasavubu regime. 

GROWING RESISTANCE: Washington’s 
policy of setting up puppet regimes in 
underdeveloped countries and then de- 


manding, in the event of conflict, that 
coalition governments be built around 
them, is being resisted—although ob- 


liquely—both by Washington’s allies and 
in the UN. 

Britain and France favor Phouma over 
Boun Oum in Laos. In Latin America, 
Castro’s prestige is increasing despite 
U.S. pressure. In the UN, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the members have refused 
to contribute to UN exvenses in the Con- 
go, which amounted to $49,000,000 in 
1960 and is expected to reach $120,000,000 
this year. 

Last week 18 Latin American nations 
proposed that the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council—the US., 
U.S.S.R., Britain, Franee and Chiang Kai- 
shek’s representative—pay 70% of the 
Congo costs; those with more than $1,- 
000,000 invested in she Congo to pay 25% 
and the remaining 5 per cent be shared 
by all other UN members. 


THEY ARE GAINING: Surveying the un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world, the Lon- 
don New Statesman said (3/31): “In 
most cases, the pro-Western elements— 
often identified with the concept of ‘bour- 
eeois Gemocracy’—have been discredited 
by colonialism and corruption. Popular 
and radical forces are in the ascendant, 


and these have an instinctive leaning 
toward the Communist bloc. Left to 
themselves, by a formal guarantee of 
non-intervention, there is little doubt 
that these forces will triumph—and 
hence, in American eyes at least, under- 
mine the principle of neutrality.” 

In Laos, in Cuba, in the Congo, any 
policy that freezes poverty, disease and 
illiteracy is bound to fail. Kennedy has 
called for social change to accompany 
economic aid, but has shied away from 
probing the depth of the change needed. 
The New Statesman said: 

“So far, the Kennedy administration 
has taken only the most timid steps in 
this direction. The new program for 
Latin America makes social change a 
condition for receiving aid—but its spon- 
sors remain implacayly hostile to Cuba, 
the one Latin American country where 
genuine social change has been put in 
hand. In Asia, Washington now seems 
to admit that pro-Western puppets, sus- 
tained by dollars and arms, are no longer 
a formula for stability; but it remains 


wholeheartedly committed to precisely 
this formula in Formosa, South Vietnam 
and Iran.” 


This is the crux of the matter. And 
while the U.S. ascribes lack of will to 
fight on the part of Gen. Nosavan’s Lao- 
tian forces to their ‘religious beliefs,’ 
there is something move: The Pathet Lao 
forces fight with det2:rmination, with the 
support of numerous tribal people, in 
the knowledge that they are fighting 
for a better life for al] Laotians. 
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GUARDIAN THEATER PARTY 
“Only In America” 


Exclusive Midwest 
Premiere! 








760 S. Park View St., L. A. 57 
DUnkirk 2-7331 
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BEN KARR Madeleine (The Life and Doings of Harry Golden) Dail, News Pm. 
BOROUGH . , , 
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5921 W. Olympic Bivd., L.A. 36 
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ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 


QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRIVES 
Park Free—i br., Pershing Sq. Gar. 











° . 
Tip Top Typewriter Co. 
281242 8. Robertson Blvd. L.A, 34 
Sales & Service on all makes in- 
cluding AZTECS and OPTIMAS at 
GBS prices: New and used adding 
machines. Office and school supplies. 
We pick up and deliver. 


VE 7-5015 UP 0-3204 
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with us ® 
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@ Expert Service 
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Franchi Realty 
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Paul V. Beckley, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 
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Send Check To: or Call: WE 3-0114 


JACK FOX, 5167 Pickford St., L.A. 19 
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WORLD PLAYHOUSE 

410 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Open 11:45 a.m. Special prices 
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FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 
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330 S. WELLS STREET 
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Professional Service 
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LEON KATZEN 
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Young people should read the Guardian 
Send a sub to a student today—just $1 
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Notice to 


Advertisers 


Effective May 1, the rate for 
classified ads in the GUARDIAN 
will be 50c¢ a line. This increase 
will not affect advertisers sched- 
uling twelve or more insertions 
or purchasing 60 lines or more 
per year. Present rates for 
GUARDIAN classified advertis- 
ing have been in effect for ten 
years, during which time all 
costs have risen more than 25%. 








INTERBORO DISCUSSION GROUP 
meets every Thurs. in members’ homes. 
Human relations, arts, psychology top- 
ics. Active participation only. Non-parti- 
san, Ted Baker, Dir. MO 2-8488. 





MOISEYEV Dance Company, Metropol- 
itan Opera House. Guardian Night— 
Friday, April 21. Call ORegon 3-3800. 


SCOTIF NEARING 
Tuesday, April 11 8 p. 
“THE £CONOMIC CRISIS 
IN THE UNITED STATES” 

The 206 West 15th Street Club 

Admission: One dollar. 








Social Evening 
Film and tapes on Cuba 
SAT., APRIL 22, from 8 P.M. 
297 E. 10th st. (bet. Aves. A & B) 
Apt. 3-A OR 17-8926 Don, 99¢ 
Ausp: Fair Play For Cuba Comm. 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available 
at 50c a line (five words) : min- 
imum charge $2 per insertion. 


Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
St., New York 9, N.Y. 











RESORTS 


Yes, SPRING is inviting you 
to the “HILLBERG FARM’— 
Reserve for EASTER 
Phones: Kerhonkson 8008-W 
Kerhonkson, N.Y. 








CALENDAR 





BAY AREA 


SAVE THE DATE—JUNE 16-18 

A Weekend in the Redwoods! 
Exciting camp-out for all ages. If you’d 
like to help with the preparations, call 
Margaret Driggs, SK 2-5988. 


BERKELEY 


GUARDIAN READERS’ CONFERENCE 
Friday, April 14—8 p.m. 

Small Chapel, First Unitarian Church, 

Bancroft & Dana, Berkeley, to set up 

East Bay Guardian Committee. 


LOS ANGELES 


UNITARIAN PUBLIC FORUM 
Dr. Brock Chisholm 

Noted Canadian Psychiatrist 

Speaks on 

“CAN WE LEARN TO SURVIVE?” 

Fri., April 14, 8 p.m. 
First Unitarian Church, 2936 W. 4 St. 
Donation $1. — Questions. 




















KATHERINE COLE 
Reporting on the Mexico City Confer- 
ence “PEACE, NATIONAL SOVEREIGN- 
TY & EMANCIPATION” 
Fri., Apcil 14—8 p.m. sharp. 
2207 Park Drive Call NO 5-7173 
for information. 


SEND-OFF TRiBUTE for MR. & MRS. 
JOHN HOWARD LAWSON, who are 
leaving for a one-year trip in Europe. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 14, 7:30 P.M.—CARO- 
LINA PINES, 7315 MELROSE—Beautiful 
Musical Program—Community Greetings, 
Coffee & Dessert will be served from 
7:30 to 8:15 p.m. Donation: $1. Ausp: So. 
Calif. Comm. for The People’s World. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


8th ANNUAL TESTIMONIAL 
honoring FRANCIS J. McTERNAN, at- 
torney, VICTOR ARNAUTOFF, artist 
and PHYLLIS HEIKKILA, Guest speaker: 
Dorothy Marshail. 

FRIDAY, APRIL 21—7:30 P.M. 
EMPIRE ROOM, Sir Francis Drake Hotel 
Powell & Sutter 
Dessert & Coffee * Entertainment. 
Adm. $2.50. Ausp: N. Calif. Comm for 
Protection of Foreign Born 


SEATTLE 


PAUL SWEEZY, co-author with Leo Hu- 
berman of CUBA: ANATOMY OF A REV- 
OLUTION, will speak on “CUBA NOW,” 
Friday, April 14, 8 p.m., at the Humanist 
Building, 604 University St. Ausp: Se- 
attle Community Forum. Reception af- 
terwards at Mercers, 747 21st N. 























CHICAGO 


MAUD RUSSELL CHICAGO AREA 
SPEAKING DATES—May 27 to June 12. 
Make arrangements with Dorothy Hayes, 
1376 E. 53rd St. Phone PLaza 2-2949, 
evenings. 








WILLIAM MANDEL, eminent historian 
on the USSR, will speak on ‘“‘CO-EXIST- 
ENCE WITH THE SOVIET UNION TO- 
DAY & TOMORROW,” Hall A, 9th floor, 
Friday, April 14 at 32 W. Randolph. 

Don. $1. — Ausp: Chicago Council 

American-Soviet Friendship. 
Hear “WORKER” Editor-in-chief, James 
E. Jackson, “MEANING FOR AMERICA 
OF DRAMATIC EVENTS IN AFRICA” 
SUN. APRIL 16 7:30 P.M. 

410 S. Michigan Room 833 
Ausp: Worker Forum, Freedom of the 
Press Committee. 


DETROIT 


Dr. Annette T. Rubinstein on “The Ne- 
sto in American Literature.” 
FRI, APRIL 14—8 P.M. 
Debs Hall, 3737 Woodward 
Ausp: Friday Night Socialist Forum. 


SWING OUT with a gala salute to 
CUBAN-AMERICAN friendship & peace 
ata CUBA-U.S. FRIENDSHIP FIESTA. 
Featuring: @ delicious buffet supper 
@® dancing to a well-known combo 
@ talented Cuban entertainment @ door 
prizes @ tasty refreshments @ films 
@ plenty of fellowship and fun. 
SAT., APRIL 29 8 P.M. 
Hispanos-Unidos Center, 3564 W. Vernor 
H’way (1 block E. of W. Grand Blvd.) 
Tickets: $1.50 Students 75c 
Ausp: Fair Play for Cuba Committee. 


y NEWARK 


COMMEMORA’E 18th Anniversary of 
WARSAW GHETTO UPRISING 
SUNDAY, APRIL 9—1:30 P.M. 

at CONTINENTAL Ballroom, 982 Broad 

St. Film—Folk Chorus. Adm. 175c. 


NEW YORK 


WED., THURS., FRI, APR. 12, 13, 14 
A new Moscow film, “MY¥ DAUGHTER 
SVELTANA,” a stirring drama plus 
STALINGRAD TODAY.” 

AMERICAN THEATER, 238 E. 3rd St. 
(Bet. Aves. B & C) Adm. 75c. CA 8-6875 





























FREUD & MARX in LIGHT OF SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION, a talk by Murray Forbes 
FRI., APRIL 7—8:30 p.m. 

116 University Pl., off Union Sq. 
Ausp: Militant Labor Forum. Don. 50c. 





SCOTT NEARING 
on “UNREST IN THE CARIBBEAN’”’ 
WED., APRIL 12—8:30 p.m. 
116 University Pl., off Union Sq. 
Ausp: Militant Labor Forum. Don. 50c. 


SCOTT NEARING 
noted author, lecturer, economist speaks 
on the “CENTURY OF SOCIALISM” 

SUN., APRIL 9—8 p.m. sharp 

Brighton Community Center 
3200 Coney Island Ave. 


A CUBA “SI” PARTY 

SAT., APRIL 8, — 9 P.M. at 
CASA CUBA, 691 Columbus Ave. (near 
94th St.) Speakers from July 26 Move- 
ment, Young Socialist Alliance & Fair 
Play for Cuba Comm. Entertainment * 
Food * Dancing. Contr. $1. 

Ausp: Young Socialist Alliance. 











METROPOLITAN FRATERNAL CLUB 
MEETS: FRIDAY, APRIL %7—8:30 p.m. 
GUESTS INVITED * TALK & DISCUS- 
SION. RM. 10-D—ADELPHI HALL 

74 Fifth Ave. 


RALLY TO ABOLISH THE HUAC 
FRIDAY, APRIL 21 
SEE DISPLAY AD IN THIS ISSUE! 


ARE YOU ALIVE? 
Do you walk, work, dance, date, attend 
school, picket, sing, play ball, breathe? 








ARE YOU curious, aware, seeking, an- 
gry or thinking regularly? 


ARE YOU between 13 and 30 years old? 


THEN BY ALL MEANS 
Come, meet, join with others 
“YOUTH ON THE MOVE” 
at the Annual Convention of 
ADVANCE 
e Evaluation of Organization @ Pro- 
gram @ Educational Activities @ Cul- 
tural-Social Program @ Teen, college, 
young working adult panels. 


GUEST SPEAK®RS: Dr. H. Aptheker, 
Prof. E. Cross; Alvah Buxenbaum, Pres. 
PYOC; a Cuban speaker. 


SAT., SUN., APRIL 8 & 9 
ADELPHI HALL, 74 5th Av. Cor. of 14th 


Registration for members, friends, ob- 
servers begins Sat., Apr. 8, 10 a.m. Rm. 
10-B; Big Sat. night Social at Conven- 
tion Hall, 8:30 p.m. Dancing, singing, 
Enter. Refresh. Sponsored by ADVANCE. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The SOCIAL SCIENCE FORUM, April 21, 
which was to have been addressed by 
Herbert Aptheker, has been cancelled. 
This ends this season’s series. 














CHICAGO, ILL. 


INCOME TAX SERVICE 
Accounting, ‘00kkeeping, Mimeograph- 
ing, Stencil-Cutting, Letter-Writing. 

ALBERT BOFMAN 
RADCLIFFE 3-1400 





716 W. 63rd St. 
LOS ANGELES 


Learn Folk Guitar 
Chords * Rhythms * Songs * Theory 
LEONARD POTASH 
NOrmandy 5-2752 Los Angeles 
Group or Individual Instruction 











JACK FOX, L.A. Guardian representa- 
tive, will give free one copy of ‘“‘Clash of 
Cultures” by the Hallinans, to anyone 
subscribing or renewing sub to National 
Guardian. Call WE 3-0114. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NINA MAE ROBIN’S CORSET SHOP 
Foundation garments, Lingerie, 
All Popular Brands 
Expert Fitting — Hosiery 
506 Clement St., near 6th Ave. EV 6-1503 


RELIABLE WATCH REPAIR SHOP 
“We Live Up To Our Name” 
Jewelry & Watches 
I. Jacobson 548 Clement St. 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 

















SUMMER RENTALS 


MIRTH COLONY, MOUNTAINDALE, N.Y. 
“A Colony Fit for You”—Now you can 
select a 2 or 3-rm. bungalow. Day Camp, 
Folk dancing instruction, other cultural 
activities. Tennis, swimming, all sport 
facilities. N.¥.C. phone: DE 9-0534. 


FIRST OPENING IN TWO YEARS. 
2% & 3%2-room bungalows; swimming; 
sports. DAY CAMP. 242-room bungalow 
for July only. TWIN LAKE COLONY. 
Call CY 2-2111 or MO 3-1320. 


MODERN BUNGALOWS AND APART- 
MENTS. Swimming, boating, recreation 
hall. Reasonable. Kerhonsksen, N. Y. 
HALPERN’S BUNGALOWS, Phone: Ker- 
son 3412, or SP 9-7164, NYC. 














Completely furnished 3-room apt. All 
modern conveniences. On farm 60 mi. 
from N.Y. Swimming pool. 

M. Ellman, Walden, N.Y. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


ADVISORY SERVICE. Information on 
CHILDREN’S SUMMER CAMPS, designed 
to meet your needs and budgets—FREE. 
Over 25 years’ experience in American 
Camps and Camping. 

Phone or write: RAY BARNETT 
825 West End Ave., N.¥. 25—AC 2-2721 











NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE 











LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
R.v.e. 856 Lexington Av. LE 5-9232 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-478 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
MA 0444 


Plainfield, N.J.: 311 E. Front St. 
PL 17-0111 





WINTER CLEARANCE 
Tremendous reductions on all! 
imported and domestic gift items. 
HELEN’S GIFT MART 
287 Amsterdam Ave. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 


HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
SPECIAL WINTER CLEARANCE 
all items at terrific savings 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 








AIR CONDITIONERS 
A few tax-exempt 1960 models left at 5% 
apove carload cost. Prices as low «as 
$115.50. Standard Brand Dist., 143 
4th Av. (near 14th St.) GR 3-7819 
1 hour free parking. 


FOOT COMFORT is yours 

in FOOT SHAPE SHOES 
individually molded over corrected plas- 
ter casts of your feet. 

REASONABLE — GUARANTEED 
NATHAN FINK, Pod. D. By Apptmt. 
New York City 129 Lexington Ave. 
Bx: 15 E. Mosholu Pkway. Call OL 3-1114 


CARPET BARGAINS GALORE! 
Rugs, new and used UNCLAIMED. 9x12 
rugs, $12 & up. Runners excellent con- 
dition, for stairs and halls—green, tan, 
rose taupe, $2.50 yd. Tweed Broadloom, 
$2.95 yd. Deep pile velvet Broadloom, $12 
value now $7.95 5d. Tackless installations, 
Bargains, too, !n Inlaid Linoleum, Vinyl 
tile, Rubber tile—9"x9", 13c each. SAN- 
DRAN, BIRD’S VINYL, ARMSTRONG’'S 
ACCOLON—6-9-12 ft. width. 

BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 
1968 Amsterdam Ave. (157 St.) N.Y.C. 

Phone: WA 17-4900. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOTEL ALBERTI, 23 E. 10 St. N.Y.C. 
(near University Pl.). 400 modern rooms, 
kitchenette available. Full hotel & maid 
service. From $4 daily. Moderate weekly 
& monthly rates. Write for brochure or 
call OREGON 17-0100. 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO—SOPHIE SOLOTAROFF, teacher 
of Yalta Menuhin, Juilliard, Diller- 
Quaile. New highly effective method. Out- 
standing results beginners, advanced stu- 
dents. Pedagogy. Phone: TR 17-1541. 


FOR RENT 


FURNISHED ROOM with small family. 
Riverside Drive, near 92d St. UN 4-6074. 





























INTELLIGENT BOOK SERVICE. New and 
used. Diligent search for out-of-print. 
FREE LIST PREPARED IN ANY SPE- 
CIALTY. Let us make one for you. We 
specialize in social sciences. WRITE FOR 
CURPENT LIST IN ECONOMICS. 
Rowland’s, 138-50 60th Ave., 
Flushing 55, New York 


HELP WANTED 


WANIED—MAN or WOMAN: To work 
for peace and understanding between 
our country & the USSR. Old estab- 
lished organization in Chicago area 
needs an Executive Director. State qual- 
ifications, references & salary require- 
ments. Box PP, c/o National Guardian, 
197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 








Nice furnished single room with couple, 
Manhattan Beach. Private house, porch, 
kitchen privileges. Call entire week. 

N 








8-8883 or SH 38-1288 
SERVICES 
ESTATE PLANNING 


PROGRAMMING, TAX SAVINGS 
THROUGH RETIREMENT INCOME 
Jack Dworkin 
Phone: MU 2-7200. 
INSURANCE 
AUL KINDS 
RENE M SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., New York 17 
MU 3-2837 
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7 GALLERY wy 
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F THE HOUSE UN-AMERICAN Activities Committee decides to 

investigate Freudian slips, it may go after Mayor Robert Pat- 
terson of Livermore, Calif, Introducing the film Operation Abolition, 
the committee’s doctored version of the San Francisco demonstra- 
tions against its hearings last May, Patterson called it ‘‘Operation 
Abortion.” ....A Miami Herald story on candidates for county 
manager noted that William Gildea has nine children, with a tenth 
on the way. The story quoted him as saying: “I pursue many things 
with a great deal of energy.” .... It cost William H. Messimore, 86, 
of Los Angeles $7,000 to prove his faith in capitalism. Two men 
claiming to be “communists” bet Messimore that he could not 
withdraw his money from the bank without being hit over the head 
by “capitalists.” Messimore got his money out easily enough and 
was persuaded by the “communists” to put it in a paper bag. When 
he was not looking they switched bags, Messimore was left holding 
a bag with paper tissues and a pack of cigarettes. .. . Hammacher 
Schlemmer in New York is offering an “1861 Turn Coat’ for dogs. 
On one side are the Confederate colors, on the other the Union 
colors ....In advertising a series called Crisis 1961, the Hollywood 
Citizen-News noted that it would cover “‘the problem of individuals 
and families facing such disastrous problems as alcoholism, physi- 
cal disability, bankruptcy, cancer, divorce, poverty, epilepsy, vice, 


juvenile crime and socialism.” 


N AD IN THE LONDON Sunday Observer read: “Slave wanted. 
Home offered and the constant scund of children. In a Cots- 








‘ McFeatters, Pittsburgh Press 
“Just read the letter back, Miss Bates— 
forget my gestures!” 





wold village. Age, creed 
and race unimportant.” 
... British anthropologist 
Goeffrey Gorer told the 
Municipal Education 
Committee that there 
was no evidence that 
today’s adolescents are 
less moral than teen- 
agers of previous gener- 
ations ... . From Time 
and Tide in London: 
“The American craze 
for British air host- 
esses is not based en- 
tirely on sentiment. Our 
girls tend to have short- 
er legs and smaller bos- 
oms which makes it 
easier for them to move 
about in a crowded 
plane .. . On Monday, 
April 10, at 9:15 p.m., 
WBAI in New York 
(99.5 FM) will offer a 
documentary on “The 
Heikkila Case.” ... 
The San _ Francisco 


Chronicle reported that Harry Bridges is considering a libel suit 
against John Dos Passos for saying in his new book Midcentury 
that the West Coast longshore union leader had been “keen about 
herding Pacific Coast Japanese into concentration camps” during 
World War II. The union actually had fought the plan. Bridges is 
married to a Japanese-American who was in one of the camps. 
Bridges said: “If I don’t sue Dos Passos, it’ll be because I don’t 
want to give him the publicity, The book’s a flop anyway.” 


—Robert E. Light 





UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS — done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all boros. Fraternai attention. Hy 8-7887. 





PAINTER—private work our specialty. 
GOOD MATERIALS. 


Reasonable winter prices. 
Phone: JE 8-4113. 


RELIABLE CARPENTER-MASON 
Remodels old houses, finishes basements, 
installs picture windows, sliding doors 
closets. Garages built. 

VERY REASONABLE. 
NI 8-0191 . after 6 p.m 


BAKER & SON 
DECORATORS 
Upholstery, furniture refinishing. polish- 
ing done in homes and offices. 
1680 Fulton St., B’klyn SL 6-1842 


TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
ONIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.¥. 
CY 8-0420 














BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Aligned. 
N. Weintraub IN 1-7459 


BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serv- 
ice any time, any place—Insured. Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 








RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession« 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 
RED WAGON SP 73-2555 PSC 76% 


CALVIN FORD—UNION MOVER 
MOVING - - - STORAGH 


Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 
Phones: OL 2-6795 and 32-9033 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage loca) & long distance. 
We buy and sel] new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hours) or BU 32-3398. 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking tor 
Spring & Summer Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or temple. 
Office parties & home parties served 
anywhere in the metropolitan area. 
HU 17-1561. 





If you are thinking of remodelling your 
fur coat—the most reliable place is: 
MAX KUPERMAN 


$15 Ith Ave. OR 5-7778 
Also: Good buys in Alaskan Sea) coats, 
Mink Stoles in all styles. Phone for 
aypointment. 





AILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 


39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





Clear minds 


CHINO, CALIF. 
Could not do without you. We 
need you. 
Yes indeed! Helps to clear our 
minds and our hearts to read you. 
Agnes & A, R. Roche 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER.TESTE 
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Vanguard 


$3.75 ea. or 3 for $10 
VRS — 6000 — NIGHT ON BALD 
MOUNTAIN — USSR State Ra- 
dio Orch., Golovanoy cond. (with 
Rimsky-Korsakov: Coq d’Or Suite) 
VRS — 6022 — KHOVANSCHINA 
— GREAT SCENES, Dolokhanova, 
Pirigov; Bolshoi Chorus & Orch., 
Samosud, Nebolsin cond. 
VRS — 6023 — TREPAK & SERE- 
NADE, SONG OF THE FLEA, The 
Revel, The Goat, Kalistrat. Pirogov, 
bass; Reizen, bess; Gmiyra, baritone 
(with Rachmaninoff: Songs) 
VRS — 6005-—-GLAZOUNOV VIO- 
LIN CONCERTO IN A MINOR, OP. 
82, with D. Oistrakh, USSR Sym. 
Orch. Kondrashin cond. (with Kab- 
alevsky: Cello Concerto). 
VRS — 6014 — SHOSTAKOVICH 
SYMPHONY NO 1 in F MAJOR, op. 
10, State Orchestra of the USSR, 
Konarashin cond 
VRS — 6015 —LISZT CONCERTO 
NO 1 in E Flat for piano & orch., 
with Emil Gilels and the USSR State 
Orch., Kondrasnin cond. (with Saint- 
Saens Concerto No. 2) 
VRS — 6018 — BRAHMS VIOLIN 
CONCERTO in D, Op. 77 with D. 
Oistrakh, USSR Sym. Orch., Kon- 
drashin cond. 
VRS — 6019 — FRANCK SONATA 
IN A, VIOLIN & PIANO, D. Ois- 
trakh, violin, Oborin, piano (with 
Prokofiev: Sonata No. 1 in F mi- 
nor). 
VRS—6024—-BEETHOVEN, SONA- 
TA FOR VIOLIN & PIANO IN A, 
op. 47, “KREUTZER”’;; D. Oistrakh, 
violin; L. Oborin, piano (with Sona- 
tas of Leclair G Ysaye). 
VRS — 6027 -—- DVORAK VIOLIN 
CONCERTO, op. 53; D. Oistrakh, 
USSR Sym. Orch., Kondrashin cond. 
(with Glazounov, Violin Concerto) . 
VRS — 6028—-SCHUMANN CON- 
CERTO IN A MINOR, CELLO G&G 
ORCH.; Shafran, cello; USSR Sym. 
Orch., Kondrashin cond. (with works 
of Falla, Haydn). 


) M 


XCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


ARDIA 


BUYING 
I =H ad fed = 


Favorites 


VRS—9002—KURT WEILL—THE 
THREE PENNY OPERA; Vienna 
State Opera Orch. G Chorus, Adler 
cond. (IN GERMAN). 


VRS — 9055 — GERMAINE MON- 
TERO, LAMENT FOR THE DEATH 
OF ABULL FIGHTER & other poems 
& songs of Federico Garcia Lorca. 
In Spanish wich guitar & orch. 





NETANIA DAVRATH 


VRS—-9965—FOLK SONGS OF 
RUSSIA (Birch Tree, Sunny 
Meadow, Moscow Nights, etc.) 
with orch. 
VRS—9077—“‘BEHOLD THOU 
ART FAIR” & other songs of Is- 
rael with orch. 

VRS — 9085—SONGS OF THE 
AUVERGNE. 











THE WEAVERS 


VRS — 9010—THE WEAVERS AT 
CARNEGIE HALL, Pete Seeger, 
Ronnie Gilbert, Fred Hellerman, Lee 
Hays. 


VRS — 9013—THE WEAVERS ON 
TOUR; Lee Hays, Fred Hellerman, 
Ronnie Gilbert, Pete Seeger. 


VRS — 9024—THE WEAVERS AT 
HOME; Ronnie Gilbert, Lee Hays, 
Fred Hellerman, Pete Seeger alter- 
nating with Erik Darling. 


VRS — 9043 — TRAVELING ON 
WITH THE WEAVERS (Same sing- 
ers as 9024). 


VRS — 9075—-THE WEAVERS AT 
CARNEGIE HALL, Vol. 2; Erik Dar- 
ling, Fred Hecllerman, Lee Hays, 
Ronnie Gilbert. 


VRS—9009—-MEXICO ALTA FI- 
DELIDAD! Folk songs & dances of 


Vera Cruz. 


VRS—9011—MARTHA SCHLAM- 
ME, Jewish Folx Songs. 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 
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No COD's. 


Name 
Address .. 
City 


NEWSPAPER 


(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


Orders filled only in the U.S. 


Full payment must accompany each order. 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


When ordering items in color, always specify second color choice. 
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TOTAL 


Please make checks 


State 


VRS—9012—-RENDEZVOUS AVEC 
LIANE, Sous les ponts de Paris, En 
Avril a Paris & other French songs. 
VRS—9014—MEXICAN PANORA- 
MA; 200 years of folk songs. 

VRS —9016—MAZOWSZE CHO- 
RAL ENSEMBLE; 13 Folk Songs of 
Poland. (The Candle, The Little 
Quail, etc.) with orch. 


A NEW FOLKWAYS— 
“VAMOS A CANTAR” 
(LET US SING) 


Mea YR 


VAMOS A CANTSR.. (et eis 
« ; g 
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FRSA SONI RE 


A collection of children’s songs in 
Spanish recorded by Octavio Corva- 
lan. Folkways has added a new idea 
to the teaching of Spanish to chil- 
dren. In addition to tunes from 
Spanish-speaking countries, familiar 
items such as Auld Lang Syne, Hap- 
py Birthday and Oh, Susanna are 
translated into Spanish. A variety of 
cradle songs, singing games and 
popular songs from Mexico, Argen- 
tina G Spain give a fine introduction 
to the music of children in Spanish- 
speaking counrries. Texts are in- 
cluded in a separate booklet. FC- 
7747. List Price $5.95 

GBS Price $4.25 


Beautiful, Hand-Woven Heavy cot- 
ton Cuatemala skirts in two combi- 


nations: 1) all white designs on 
black, royal blue or red; or 2) har- 
monizing multicolor decorations on 
black, navy blue, brown or gray. 
Skirt waist lines are 24-25-26-28- 
30-32 . A REAL BARGAIN AT $10 





NEW — India print table cloths 
45""x 45" nand - blocked, fast 
colors, wash easily, Handy for 
picnics, out of doors. Attractive 
paisley colors. GBS PRICE $1.25 


A hand - embroided Hungarian 
blouse to make a little girl hap- 
py! Multi-colored embroidery or 
solid colors in red & other colors 
on white material. SIZES for 4- 
6-8-year-olds. ....GBS PRICE $3 








SPECTATOR.A 


Susie Stageberg 


USIE STAGEBERG died on March 15 of cancer at the age of 

84 in Red Wing, Minn. To newer generations, and to most easte 
erners, her name may have only a pleasant alliterative lilt; but to 
older people, and those who have some knowledge of the history of 
the north central plains, her name evokes images of the woman’s 
suffrage movement, the Christian Temperance Union, grass roots 
journalism and, above all, the Farmer-Labor 
movement. 

Susie—no one ever called her anything BRR 
else—was a nandsome, square-faced woman ay 
with a marvelously broad smile, gentle in if, gr 
manner, but firm in opinion, and boundless (Ne AN 
in energy and zeal. She got into politics when .) op 
she was the young wife of a church college professor—Olaf Stage- 
berg of Red Wing Seminary, who died in 1947—and she was roundly 
criticized for it at the time. She replied that she did indeed believe 
that woman’s place was in the home, but that her home included 
every place her children went. She said: “To me, an understanding 
of political issues has the same bearing to daily life as the Bible has 
to eternal life. It brings direction.” 


HEN THE NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE, with a fresh, independe 

ent concept of American politics, spilled over from North Da= 
kota into Minnesota, hundreds of Non-Partisan clubs sprang up all 
over the state, and Susie became executive secretary of the women’s 
groups. There was a debate then whether the clubs should work 
through the old parties, or form a new party of their own. 

In 1922, at a meeting in the office of the Minneapolis Daily Star 
(a Non-Partisan paper), Susie rose and advocated the founding of 
an independent party which would truly put forward farmer-labor 
issues. She was supported by Magnus Johnson and Charles Lind- 
bergh Sr., and before the meeting adjourned, the Farmer-Labor Party 
was born. 

She continued as a Farmer-Labor leader and ran for office sev- 
eral times; in 1928 she got 178,000 votes in the race for secretary of 
state. She traveled up and down the state at her own expense, speake 
ing at outdoor rallies. Few clubs could afford a hall. She wrote a col- 
umn in the Daily Star, and in 1927 became editor for over two years 
of The Organized Farmer, The Farmer-Labor movement in those 
years was the leading political group in Minnesota and gave the 
state some of the best leadership in its history—the name of Gov. 
Elmer Benson comes to the fore—and some of its best legislation. 

In 1943, torn by internal dissension and pressed from the out- 
side, the Farmer-Labor Party combined with the Democratic Party, 
a move which Susie opposed. She foresaw that the Democrats would 
take over, even though they were the minority, and that they would 
destroy the populist character of the coalition. 


HEN THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY was founded in 1948, Susie 

was there in Philadelphia. She was the PP candidate for lieu- 
tenant governor of Minnesota in 1950. Once she arrived late for an 
impromptu dinner party of PP leaders in Chicago (Elmer Benson, 
Vito Marcantonio, C. B. Baldwin, the GUARDIAN’s John T. Mce- 
Manus, among others). There were several bottles of Bourbon in 
evidence along the table. Her great friend Benson sang out: 

“Well, Susie, what do you think of all this whisky here?” 

“Now Elmer,” Susie came back, ever so gently, “you know what 
we used to say in the Temperance movement: ‘We hate the sin but 
love the sinner.’ ” 

Another time, when Susie was off on her travels and let her 
GUARDIAN sub lapse, she came home to find a note from McManus 
telling her that the GUARDIAN too loved the sinner, even if it hated 
the sin of letting a sub lapse. Susie’s sub came tumbling in with an 
outpouring of love for the letter writer who dared to use an elderly 
woman’s words to plague her. 


USIE RECALLED THAT INCIDENT with high good humor 

when I saw her in Minneapolis last January, when I spoke 
at a GUARDIAN meeting there. In her column in the Minnesota 
Posten, a Norwegian weekly, she reported on the meeting and spoke 
of the GUARDIAN “ferreting out the truth on unimpeachable au- 
thority and getting it out to the many thousands of readers.” She 
wrote: 

“Some of us have known of this tremendous problem from the 
days of Ignatius Donnelly, who published his own Monopolist, and 
the Non-Partisan League with all their small country papers dot- 
ting the countryside in the Dakotas and Minnesota, where it could 
also be said that ‘truth was dangerous’ to tell.” 

The Minnesota Labor Review, in its March 23 issue, said of Su- 
sie: ‘When the real history of Minnesota is written, the name of 
Susie Stageberg will be among the most illustrious and the most 
devoted to making and keeping Minnesota a land of the free in the 
best sense of the word.” 


Her dear friend Emma Carlson of Minneapolis wrote last week: 
“Susie called the GUARDIAN a newspaper with a heart.” 
The heart’s blood comes from people like Susie Stageberg. 
—James Aronson 
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